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A Changed Moral Climate in America 


THE NEW ECONOMIC MORALITY 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Second Inaugural, Washington, January 20, 1937 


HEN four years ago we met to inaugurate a 

President, the Republic, single-minded in anxiety, 

stood in spirit here. We dedicated ourselves to the 
fulfillment of a vision—to speed the time when there would 
be for ali the people that security and peace essential to the 
pursuit of happiness. We of the Republic pledged ourselves 
to drive from the temple of our ancient faith those who had 
profaned it; to end by action, tireless and unafraid, the stag- 
nation and despair of that day. 

We did those first things first. 

Our covenant with ourselves did not stop there. Instinc- 
tively we recognized a deeper need—the need to find through 
government the instrument of our united purpose to solve 
for the individual the ever-rising problems of a complex 
civilization. Repeated attempts at their solution without the 
aid of government had left us baffled and bewildered. For 
without that aid we had been unable to create those moral 
controls over the services of science which are necessary to 
make science a useful servant instead of a ruthless master 
of mankind. To do this we knew that we must find practical 
controls over blind economic forces and blindly selfish men. 

We of the republic sensed the truth that democratic 
government has innate capacity to protect its people against 
disasters once considered inevitable—to solve problems once 
considered unsolvable. We would not admit that we could 
not find a way to master economic epidemics just as, after 
centuries of fatalistic suffering, we had found a way to master 
epidemics of disease. We refused to leave the problems of 
our common welfare to be solved by the winds of chance and 
the hurricanes of disaster. 


In this we Americans were discovering no wholly new 
truth; we were writing a new chapter in our book of self 
government. 

This year marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the constitutional convention which made us a nation. 
At that convention our forefathers found the way out of the 
chaos which followed the revolutionary war; they created 
a strong government with powers of united action sufficient 
then and now to solve problems utterly beyond individual or 
local solution. A century and a half ago they established the 
Federal government in order to promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to the American people. 

_ Today we invoke those same powers of government to 
achieve the same objectives. 

Four years of new experience have not belied our his- 
toric instinct. They hold out the clear hope that government 
within communities, government within the separate States, 
and government of the United States can do the things the 
times require, without yielding its democracy. Our task in 
the last four years did not force democracy to take a holiday. 

Nearly all of us recognize that as intricacies of human 
relationships increase, so power to govern them also must 
increase—power to stop evil; power to do good. The essen- 
tial democracy of our nation and the safety of our people 
depend not upon the absence of power, but upon lodging it 
with those whom the people can change or continue at stated 
intervals through an honest and free system of elections. The 
Constitution of 1787 did not make our democracy impotent. 

In fact, in these last four years, we have made the exer- 
cise of all power more democratic; for we have begun to 
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bring private autocratic powers into their proper subordina- 
tion to the public’s government. The legend that they were 
invincible—above and beyond the processes of a democracy 
—has been shattered. They have been challenged and beaten. 

Our progress out of the depression is obvious. 

But that is not all that you and I mean by the new order 
of things. Our pledge was not merely to do a patch-work 
job with second-hand materials. By using the new materials 
of social justice we have undertaken to erect on the old 
foundations a more enduring structure for the better use of 
future generations. 

In that purpose we have been helped by achievements 
of mind and spirit. Old truths have been relearned ; untruths 
have been unlearned. We have always known that heedless 
self-interest was bad morals; we know now that it is bad 
economics. Out of the collapse of a prosperity whose builders 
boasted their practicality has come the conviction that in the 
long run economic morality pays. We are beginning to wipe 
out the line that divides the practical from the ideal, and in 
so doing we are fashioning an instrument of unimagined 
power for the establishment of a morally better world. 

This new understanding undermines the old admiration 
of worldly success as such. We are beginning to abandon 
our tolerance of the abuse of power by those who betray 
for profit the elementary decencies of life. 

In this process evil things formerly accepted will not be 
so easily condoned. Hard-headedness will not so easily excuse 
hard-heartedness. We are moving toward an era of good 
feeling. But we realize that there can be no era of good 
feeling save among men of good will. 

For these reasons I am justified in believing that the 
greatest change we have witnessed has been the change in the 
moral climate of America. 

Among men of good will, science and democracy together 
offer an ever-richer life and ever-larger satisfaction to the 
individual. With this change in our moral climate and our 
re-discovered ability to improve our economic order we have 
set our feet upon the road of enduring progress. 

Shall we pause now and turn our back upon the road 
that lies ahead? Shall we call this the promised land? Or 
shall we continue on our way? For “each age is a dream that 
is dying, or one that is coming to birth.”+ 

Many voices are heard as we face a great decision. Com- 
fort says, ‘““Tarry a while.” Opportunism says, “This is a good 
spot.” Timidity asks, “How difficult is the road ahead ?” 

True, we have come far from the days of stagnation and 
despair. Vitality has been preserved. Courage and confidence 
have been restored. Mental and moral horizons have been 
extended. 

But our present gains were won under the pressure of 
more than ordinary circumstance. Advance became impera- 
tive under the goad of fear and suffering. The times were 
on the side of progress. 

To hold to progress today, however, is more difficult. 
Dulled conscience, irresponsibility, and ruthless self-interest 
already reappear. Such symptoms of prosperity may become 
portents of disaster. Prosperity already tests the persistence 
of our progressive purpose. 


+(“Ode,” by O’Shaughnessy. See OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE. ) 


Let us ask again: Have we reached the goal of our vision 
of that 4th day of March, 1933? Have we found our happy 
valley? 


I see a great nation, upon a great continent, blessed with 
a great wealth of natural resources. Its hundred and thirty 
million people are at peace among themselves; they are mak- 
ing their country a good neighbor among the nations. I see 
a United States which can demonstrate that, under demo- 
cratic methods of government, national wealth can be trans- 
lated into a spreading volume of human comforts hitherto 
unknown—and the lowest standard of living can be raised 
far above the level of mere subsistence. 


But here is the challenge to our democracy:—lIn this 
nation I see tens of millions of its citizens—a substantial part 
of its whole population—who at this very moment are denied 
the greater part of what the very lowest standards of today 
call the necessities of life. 

I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so 
meager that the pall of family disaster hangs over them day 
by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm con- 
tinue under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite 
society half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation, and the op- 
portunity to better their lot and the lot of their children. 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of 
farm and factory and by their poverty denying work and 
productiveness to many other millions. 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished. 

It is not in despair that I paint you that picture. I paint 
it for you in hope—because the nation, seeing and under- 
standing the injustice in it, proposes to paint it out. We are 
determined to make every American citizen the subject of his 
country’s interest and concern, and we will never regard any 
faithful, law-abiding group within our borders as superfluous. 
The test of our progress is not whether we add more to the 
abundance of those who have much; it is whether we provide 
enough for those who have too little. 

If I know aught of the spirit and purpose of our Nation 
we will not listen to comfort, opportunism, and timidity. We 
will carry on. 

Overwhelmingly we of the Republic are men and women 
of good will—men and women who have cool heads and will- 
ing hands of practical purpose as well. They will insist that 
every agency of popular government use effective instruments 
to carry out their will. 

Government is competent when all who compose it work 
as trustees for the whole people. It can make constant progress 
when it keeps abreast of all the facts. It can obtain justified 
support and legitimate criticism when the people receive true 
information of all that government does. 

If I know aught of the will of our people they will 
demand that these conditions of effective government shall 
be created and maintained. They will demand a nation un- 
corrupted by cancers of injustice and, therefore, strong among 
the nations in its example of the will to peace. 

__ Today we reconsecrate our country to long-cherished 
ideals in a suddenly-changed civilization. In every land there 
are always at work forces that drive men apart and forces 
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that draw men together. In our personal ambitions we are 
individualists. But in our seeking for economic and political 
progress as a nation we all go up—or else we all go down— 
as one people. 

To maintain a democracy of effort requires a vast amount 
of patience in dealing with differing methods, a vast amount 
of humility. But out of the confusion of many voices rises an 
understanding of dominant public need. Then political leader- 
ship can voice common ideals and aid in their realization. 


In taking again the oath of office as President of the 
United States, I assume the solemn obligation of leading the 
American people forward along the road over which they 
have chosen to advance. 

While this duty rests upon me I shall do my utmost to 
speak their purpose and to do their will, seeking divine gui- 
dance to help us each and every one to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and to guide our feet into the way of 


peace. 


A New Year in Europe 


RISK OF GENERAL WAR FROM DANGER SPOTS DIMINISHED 


By ANTHONY EDEN, Fereina Secretary, Great Biitain 
House of Commons, January 19, 1937 
[Condensed. Courtesy N.Y. Times] 


problems—and of that there can be no doubt—it is also 

a year of international opportunities. Every moment 
gained for peace is a reckoning on the right side. It must be 
increasingly evident to all how great a part Britain is likely 
to be called on to play in world affairs this year and how 
immense, therefore, are her responsibilities. We must all be 
conscious of that. 

If we are to contribute our best, it is imperative that we 
should do all that is humanly possible to divest ourselves of 
the passions and prejudices to which naturally we are all sub- 
ject, and with as little partisanship as may be to give the 
wisest counsel we can. It is in that spirit that I wish to 
say a few words to the House tonight. 

Overshadowing all other events in the international 
field is the present situation in Spain. Though the conflict 
continues with unabated bitterness, the risk of its involving 
Europe in war, though not yet wholly removed, has been defi- 
nitely diminished. 

Intervention in the Spanish civil war may, and I am 
afraid would, prolong the horrors of that war and increase 
the sufferings of the unhappy Spanish people. For that reason 
we had been from the first opposed to intervention and are 
so still. 

But if any one believes that as an outcome of this civil 
war in Spain any single foreign power or pair of foreign 
powers is going to dominate Spain for a generation—to rule 
its life and direct its foreign policies—then I am convinced 
he is mistaken in his judgment and I would reply to him 
that of all possible outcomes of this civil war that is the most 
unlikely. About the only thing that would unite Spain— 
profoundly and bitterly divided as she is—would be a com- 
mon hatred of the foreigner. If we take a long view—and 
in an issue of this kind it is the long view that counts—in- 
tervention in Spain is not only bad humanity, it is bad politics. 

Nonetheless, we have our own national interests. What 
are they in this conflict? They are not that Spain should 
have a particular form of government, whether Right or Left. 
For us to indulge in a championship of that kind would be 
to enter into the war of rival ideologies we have condemned. 
The form of government in Spain should be a matter for the 
Spanish people and no one else. For that reason we have dis- 


[ 1937 must be a_ year of acutely difficult international 


couraged and shall continue to discourage outside intervention 
in her internal affairs. 

In this connection I want to make plain something. 
There is no word, no line, no comma in the Anglo-Italian 
declaration which could give any foreign power the right to 
intervene in Spain whatever the complexion of the govern- 
ment in any part of that country. 

Yet there are British interests in this Spanish conflict 
and they are twofold—first, that the conflict should not spread 
beyond the boundaries of Spain, and second, that the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Spain shall be pre- 
served. 

More recently we have been engaged in this problem of 
volunteers, which raised the whole issue of non-intervention in 
still more acute form. Our own efforts have been consistently 
bent to end the flow of these volunteers from every source. 
Meanwhile, a system of control has been worked out under 
the auspices of the Non-Intervention Committee. Such a sys- 
tem would not present any great difficulties if the two parties 
in Spain would agree, but we cannot count on that, so it has 
been our duty to work out a scheme which will be operative 
under the more difficult conditions of the two parties in Spain 
not agreeing. 

I now turn to another grave political subject, that of 
the situation which has arisen in Morocco. 

On January 8 the French Ambassador informed me that 
his government had received news of the impending arrival 
in the Spanish zone of Morocco of a strong contingent of 
German volunteers. Just before Christmas, however, I had 
already instructed the British Consul General in Tangier to 
furnish a detailed report covering any non-Spanish activities 
in the Spanish zone. In view of the French Ambassador’s 
statement I asked the Consul General to telegraph such in- 
formation as he had already obtained, particularly regard- 
ing the landing or preparations for the landing of German 
troops and regarding fortifications in the neighborhood of 
Ceuta. The answers I have received have been generally of 
a reassuring character. 

Within the last few days we have received a further 
telegram from the British Consul General in Tangier to the 
effect that the Spanish High Commissioner at Tetuan had 
sent an invitation for British military officers from Gibraltar 
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to visit Ceuta or any point in the Spanish zone, and he him- 
self suggested a visit by a British warship to Ceuta or Me- 
lilla. That invitation was accepted and one of his Majesty’s 
ships has now visited both Ceuta and Melilla. The reports 
we have received as a result of this visit are generally of 
a reassuring character so far as concerns the alleged landing 
or preparations for the landing of German troops. 


The House may rest assured, however, that the British 
Government will continue carefully to watch the situation 
in this region for it is closely concerned in the maintenance 
of the position in the Spanish zone as laid down by treaties 
now in force. I have thought it right to give the House a full 
statement of the position on this subject in view of reports 
which appeared in the press and our special interests in the 
areas concerned. 


There is one other event during the recess I wish to deal 
with, namely, the joint declaration of the British and Italian 
Governments in reference to the Mediterranean and the ex- 
change of letters that accompanied it. This declaration is 
neither a treaty nor a pact, but marks, we hope and believe, 
the end of a chapter of strained relations. It marks no de- 
parture in policy by the British Government, it neither calls 
for nor embodies any concession from us and neither, of 
course, does it involve any modification of any one of our 
existing friendships. But that this declaration has been of 
service to an appeasement in the Mediterranean there can be 
no manner of doubt. 

If evidence is wanted of that, one need only take the 
view of the nations in the Mediterranean, and it will be 
found not only that the French Foreign Minister himself 
warmly welcomed the declaration on the very day it was 
announced, but that since then similar welcomes have been 
made by a number of Mediterranean States with whom we 
have particularly friendly relations. I refer to Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. In accordance with our treaty obligations 
the Egyptian Government also was kept fully informed and 
looked with favor on what had been done. 

All that I submit at this moment—I ask for no judg- 
ment and no opinion now—is that the standard whereby the 
agreement is to be judged thus far is the opinion of these 
Mediterranean countries. 

I should like to meet in advance criticism which may 
perhaps be made of the relations of this declaration to the 
events in Spain. This declaration was originally intended to 
clear up the misconceptions which were a legacy of the imme- 
diate past. As the Spanish conflict was actually raging at the 
moment the negotiations were proceeding and a number of 
disquieting reports reached us about the Balearic Islands, we 
thought it right to make use of this opportunity to clarify 
the attitude of both our governments toward the integrity 
of Spanish territory. 

While, therefore, the text of the actual declaration com- 
pletely covers Spain in itself, we thought it desirable to empha- 
size this effect in an exchange of notes in which the Italian 
Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Italian Government states 
that as far as Italy is concerned the integrity of the terri- 
tory of Spain shall in all circumstances remain intact and 
unmodified. 


I should like now to say a few words on the general 


*(An example: “THE FUTURE oF SANCTIONS AND Ne- 
GOTIATIONS WiTH GERMANY,” V. S., July 1, 1936, p. 620.) 


international situation. I crave the attention of the House 
because what I have to say is perhaps of rather more gravity 
than what is ordinarily said by a Foreign Secretary in the 
course of debate. 


I am leaving tomorrow for Geneva to attend one of 
the three regular meetings of the Council. We shall there 
be confronted with a formidable agenda, which in itself is 
an indication of the important part, whatever its critics may 
say, that the League plays in international affairs. It will be 
our objective to try to emphasize and widen that part. 


But before leaving for that session there are certain re- 
marks I want to address to the House. 


In recent speeches* I have endeavored both in the House 
and in the country to outline the objectives of our foreign 
policy at this time and the means whereby those objectives 
might be realized. I am not going to attempt to repeat those 
speeches, yet in the first speech made in the new year there 
are certain factors we have to face. 


The British Government is at present engaged in active 
prosecution of the re-equipment of its three fighting services. 
Though convinced this is an indispensable means to our ob- 
jective it is not our objective. This remains the negotiation of 
a European settlement and the strengthening of the authority 
of the League. 


We are prepared to cooperate in the common work of 
palitical appeasement and economic cooperation, and if this 
work is to succeed it needs the collaboration of all. If that 
collaboration is forthcoming there cannot be any doubt in the 
minds of any one that we can create a better, saner, more 
prosperous Europe in a world of peace. 

How is that to be done? Not only must the world re- 
duce its expenditure on armaments because it is already low- 
ering the standard of life, but it is to learn the ways of 
economic cooperation so that the standard of life can be 
raised. Let us never forget that our objective in this coun- 
try must be the prosperity of all, by which I mean raising 
of the standard of life in countries in which it is today low, 
as well as its further improvement where it is today com- 
paratively high. 

We are willing to help toward a further advance along 
the line of increased economic opportunity, but this should 
be, in our view, on one condition. Economic collaboration 
and political appeasement must go hand in hand. If economic 
and financial accommodation merely result in more arma- 
ments and more political disturbance the cause of peace will 
be hindered rather than helped. On the other hand, new 
and freer economic and financial collaboration based upon 
solid, well-conceived political undertakings will be a power- 
ful aid toward the establishment of unity of purpose in 
Europe. 

Ultimately and fundamentally the object of all honest 
political endeavor in whatever country must be a raising of 
the standard of life. We know well enough from the resources 
of science today that can be done if it is undertaken in an 
atmosphere of peace and mutual confidence. 

In engaging upon this task there are certain things we 
do not accept. We do not accept that the alternative for 
Europe lies between dictatorships of the Right and the Left. 
We do not accept that democracies are the breeding ground 
of communism. We regard them rather as its antidote. We 
are not content to see Europe arming feverishly under the 
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contending standards of rival democracies. There is a better 
way. We know it, and we wish to enter upon it. And so I 
must close this review with a few words about Germany. 

The future of Germany and the part she is to play in 
Europe is today the main preoccupation of all Europe. Here 
is a great nation of 65,000,000 people in the very center of 
our continent which has exalted race and nationalism into 
a creed which is practiced with the same fervor as it is 
preached. 

All the world is asking at the present time whither these 


doctrines are to lead Germany and whither they are to lead © 


all of us. 

Are they to restore her to the position of a great power 
in the center of Europe enjoying the respect of other powers, 
both great and small, and using the manifold gifts of her 
people to restore confidence and prosperity to a world heartily 
sick of feuds and antagonisms and ardently desiring to re- 
turn to normal conditons of work and partnership, or are 
they to lead her to a sharpening of international antagonism 
and to a policy of ever greater economic isolation? 

Europe today is seriously asking herself what are the 
answers to these questions, for Europe cannot go on drifting 
to a more uncertain future. She cannot be torn between 
acute national rivalries and violently opposed ideologies with- 
out bearing scars which will last for a generation. 

Germany has it in her power to influence a choice which 
will decide not only her fate but that of Europe. If she 
chooses cooperation with other nations, full and equal co- 
operation, there is nobody in Britain who will not assist 


wholeheartedly to remove misunderstandings and make the 
way smooth for peace and prosperity. 

But it is idle to imagine that we can cure the evils from 
which we are suffering by mere palliatives; no mere local 
remedies will suffice. There must be no reserve or evasion 
on the part of any nation—whatever its ideology and what- 
ever form of government it prefers for itself—in its coopera- 
tion with others and in abandoning any form of interference 
in the affairs of others. 

So we cannot cure the world by pacts or treaties. We 
cannot cure it by political creeds, no matter what they be. 
We cannot cure it by speeches, however lofty and peace- 
breathing they may be. There must be a will to cooperate 
which is unmistakable. 

That will can manifest itself in certain very definite 
ways—by abandoning the doctrine of national exclusiveness 
and accepting every European State as a potential partner in 
a general settlement, by bringing armaments down to a level 
sufficient for the essential needs of defense and no more, and 
by accepting such international machinery for the settlement 
of disputes as will make the League of Nations a benefit to 
all and a servitude to none. 

These things must be stated clearly at this time at the 
beginning of the new year. We ourselves have no greater 
desire than to cooperate fully with others, and in this we 
make no exception. We shall respond fully to the same desire 
wherever it manifests itself, and we shall work for the greatest 
possible solidarity in the belief that in their hearts that is 
what the vast majority of people in every nation ardently 
desire. 


Intelligent Reasonableness 
and the Utilities 


DEMOCRATIC DECENCY OR CHRONIC BITTERNESS? 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Chairman TV A 


| Widespread interest and the public service encourage departure from the usual publication of delivered addresses only in the case of this 
statement of January 17, to make it available to a larger audience in this form. Courtesy, N. Y. Times.| 


[Condensed] 


HIS is an effort to state my personal views on the 

electric power issue, especially as it affects the ‘Ten- 

nessee Valley Authority, and also to indicate the social 
attitude which leads to my conclusions. In this physical setting 
the power program of the TVA is part of a far-reaching 
project for the unified development of the Tennessee River 
system. The spirit in which that program is worked out will 
tend to reflect the personal and social outlooks of those who 
formulate and administer it. 

In the background of the electric power controversy 
is the long struggle over the elimination of special privilege 
and the reduction of arbitrary and capricious inequalities of 
opportunity. No less important than equality of opportunity is 
the increase in total opportunity through technical develop- 
ments and ‘social organization. The electric power industry 
should exist for the consumer, and not primarily as a profit- 
able field of investment or to supply business for investment 
bankers. 





In the long run this main purpose of providing the 
widest and best possible service at the lowest possible cost 
will be most fully realized if aggressive action in the pub- 
lic interest is undertaken in a spirit of open dealing and 
of honest regard for legitimate interests, both public and 
private. In the long run sharp practice and arbitrary methods 
will not be helpful either to the public or to private interests. 

A very important decision is involved in the treat- 
ment of the power issue in TVA territory. Shall there be 
an effort on the part of public officials to work with the 
private utility companies to remove abuses, to insure maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost, and to insure opportunity 
for public ownership where it is desired, or shall men who 
administer public projects drift into an attitude of a fight 
to the finish against the private power companies, which 
might have the natural and perhaps inevitable consequence 
of disruption of the private systems, the destruction of legiti- 
mate investments and of economical service, and the sudden, 
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if unexpected, throwing of great power systems into prema- 
ture and unprepared-for public ownership? The results of 
non-cooperation might have the effect of a violent public re- 
action against government participation in the power business. 


I believe that we should deal with the private power 
companies to the end of eliminating abuses, while preserv- 
ing the right of the people to acquire their own power ser- 
vice by public ownership if they choose. In the process of 
transition from private to public ownership there should be 
respect for legitimate private investments in the utility busi- 
ness, and individual local communities should be required 
to respect the interests of the larger communities of which 
they are a part by preserving the economy and efficiency of 
well-integrated power systems. I believe we should endeavor 
to work with the private companies on the basis of mutual 
confidence and good-will, but with circumspection, and with- 
out surrendering any weapons before a satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached. 


I do not advocate cooperation through any naive belief 
that the private companies have a consistent record of good 
behavior, for I believe that those who advocate a fight to 
the finish have strong arguments in their favor. The aims 
of some powerful leaders in the private electric utility indus- 
try commonly have been to ruthlessly destroy public owner- 
ship by every possible means. For years the National Electric 
Light Association published a propaganda yearbook called 
“Political Ownership,” which, in my opinion, failed to meet 
the standards of fair play and good citizenship. While presi- 
dent of Antioch College I was informed by the vice president 
and general manager of a large power company that “the 
least suggestion of encouragement to even mildly discuss 
public ownership of power would be an offense to his com- 
pany. I have personally been approached with a proposal that 
I take part in what I considered to be undercover power 
propaganda in the public schools. For years before the crea- 
tion of the TVA I was personally subjected to adverse propa- 
ganda by utility interests, sometimes open and sometimes 
private, and the institution of which I was the head was 
similarly subject to adverse and, I believe, misleading propa- 
ganda from the same source. I need to rely only on state- 
ments made to me by utility executives and their business 
associates to believe that disregard for the public interest 
and abuse of power have been great though not universal. 


Partly by such direct personal knowledge and partly by 
the reports of the Federal Trade Commission and other- 
wise I have come to the belief that the attitude of a ruthless 
fight to the finish and without quarter against public owner- 
ship of power has been a characteristic position of the private 
utilities. I believe that in their fight private utility interests 
have bribed Legislatures and public utility commissioners, 
controlled newspapers and banks, endeavored to cripple or 
destroy responsible and sound educational institutions which 
dared to be independent, threatened college professors and 
others with libel if they dared to publish the facts, and per- 
haps have made it difficult for public ownership projects to 
sell bonds. 


It is my opinion that the ruthless attitude which in the 
past has been exhibited by some of the private utilities, and 
which to some extent was the “mental climate” of the utility 
industry as a whole, is not an isolated phenomenon. I think 
it has been only a typical case of the arrogance and intol- 





erance which special privilege and economic power have very 
often exhibited. 

I believe, too, that the long fight to eliminate utility 
abuses is part of a slow-moving social revolution which is 
striving to free the mass of the people from exploitation and 
to remove arbitrary and capricious inequalities of oppor- 
tunity. Some men, among whom Senator Norris is outstand- 
ing, nave given their lives sincerely and unselfishly to the 
fight against utility abuses and similar misuse of power. 
However, in any great public movement, along with such 
completely sincere and public-spirited men, there will be 
others with various mixtures of public interest and self-inter- 
est, and they tend to complicate the problem. 

Some of those who have vigorously opposed private 
utility abuses have had long experience with the tactics asso- 
ciated with such abuses and have no confidence in any ap- 
parent change of attitude. They hold it to be a case of 


“When the devil was sick 
The devil a monk would be,” 


and that should the private companies again get the upper 
hand it would turn out that 


“When the devil was well 
The devil a monk was he.” 


It is the honest opinion of some public men that any 
negotiation with the private utilities is unwise and dangerous. 

Yet, notwithstanding my own experiences and what 
I have learned of utility abuses, I believe that at the present 
time the proper attitude to take with reference to TVA 
power is to strive to find a basis of agreement between the 
TVA and the private utilities which will protect both public 
and private investments, and will lead to the widest possible 
distribution of electric power at the lowest possible rates. 
I believe that only in that way can we secure the greatest sum 
total of social values whether under public or private ad- 
ministration. Since the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority I have taken that attitude. 

There are several reasons for such a position. First, 
I believe that in 1933 the utilities were greatly concerned 
over the general course of events, and that there was then 
a fair chance to find a basis for procedure which would 
have protected the public interest and kept open the way for 
public ownershrip, and which might have made possible a 
much greater advance in the TVA program. I believe that 
some leading utility executives are today in a mood to desire 
a reasonable working arrangement, and that it may be pos- 
sible to arrive at a solution which will protect both public 
and private interests, and which would mark a great advance 
in public policy. 

Aggressively liberal governments seldom have remained 
in power for long at a time. If there should be another world 
depression during the next few years, and if the optimism 
of rising prosperity should change again to the depth of de- 
pression, political power might shift, and reaction might be 
in control. My attitude would be to try to establish a sub- 
stantial advance in public policy while there is opportunity. 
For perhaps the first time in our history the electric power 
interests are on the defensive. Neither utility executives nor 
public officials know what will be the future trend of public 
policy. It may turn on world-wide issues rather than on do- 
mestic causes. When neither side is sure of the future is a 
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good time to promote intelligent reasonableness, and thereby 
to improve the quality of government and of public life. 

Second, during recent years there has been a change in 
‘the quality of the leadership of utility companies. A great 
number of more public-spirited, forward-looking men are 
coming into control of some of the large systems, though 
that change has not yet gone as far as could be desired. This 
change for the better is due partly to the increasing emergence 
in business of innate American decency, and partly to the 
fact that those who control the utilities see the handwriting 
on the wall, and are trying to put their house in order while 
there is yet time. I am for recognizing any such effort. 

It is not wise to so center attention upon utility abuses 
as to fail to see the great achievements of the electric power 
industry in America. There has been an intelligent aggressive- 
ness in technical development and activity in the integration 
of the industry which has brought about a high level of 
convenience and service. There should be honest recogni- 
tion of that achievement and an effort not to lose the tech- 
nical and executive ability which has brought it about. It is 
unfortunate that more of these savings and efficiencies have 
not been passed on to the consumers, but have so often been 
used to inflate capitalization or to support excessive service 
charges. 

One of the chief obstacles to effective cooperation of 
the government with the power industry is the continuance 
in positions of power and authority of some utility men who 
seem not to have changed their habits of mind from the days 
of exploitation and unscrupulous use of power. So long as 
those in ultimate control of the industry choose to be repre- 
sented by such men, the position of those who stand for open 
and impartial dealing with the industry is made extremely 
difficult. Under such circumstances it is very hard for such 
public men to refute the charge that they are playing into 
the hands of an industry that is essentially unregenerate. 
Nothing would so much strengthen the position of public 
men who are striving for fair play between the government 
and the industry as the uniform presence in key positions in 
the private industry of men who by their attitudes and habits 
give assurance of open dealing and sincere acceptance of 
socially sound public policy. This is a real crux of the power 
issue, and it is difficult for progress to be made except to the 
extent that the condition is corrected. 

I hold that wherever a high quality of industrial states- 
manship exists in the industry it should be recognized and 
cooperated with, and thereby strengthened. The growth of 
mutual confidence and respect must be contributed to from 
both sides. To some degree a basis for it already exists, and 
it is the business of every one concerned to encourage its in- 
crease, rather’than to destroy it by arbitrary hostility. Mutual 
confidence does not come into existence fully matured. It is 
an achievement growing out of open dealing, patience, and 
perseverance. 

Third, I am for arriving at a fair working arrangement 
with the utilities in order to allow a gradual transition from 
private to public ownership, to whatever extent that proves 
by experience to be desirable. I believe that a considerable 
period of experiment and development will be necessary 
before America is ready for wholesale public ownership. 
It is no secret that graft, incompetence, bureaucracy, red 
tape, and patronage have been realities in American govern- 
ment. Unless these can be brought well under control they 





may devour more than does all the waste of exploitation and 
abuse in the private industry, serious as that is. (We should 
recognize, however, that it is not only government which 
suffers from internal politics. Most of the great power com- 
binations are less than twenty-five years old, yet I suspect 
that few of them are free from the problem of bureaucracy, 
nepotism, and patronage which tend to go with bigness, 
either public or private.) 

Our government has little experience in handling large 
operating businesses, and we have not yet developed effec- 
tive methods. With all the good will in the world, it will 
take time to evolve them. The assumption that only political 
agitation and action are necessary to bring about sound pub- 
lic ownership of power is naive, and will lead ultimately to 
higher costs and to more restricted service. There are real 
and difficult problems to be solved, both technical and ad- 
ministrative. 


I favor enough public ownership to enable the country 
to work out effective methods on a life-sized scale, but not so 
much public ownership that we shall be swamped by ineffi- 
ciency before we learn how to make it effective and eco- 
nomical.. The people have a right to actual examples of 
public ownership to supply a basis for coming to long-time 
conclusions on the subject. We should not be forced to decide 
by abstract theory. I disagree both with private utility men 
who would prevent any trial of public ownership on a large 
scale, and with public ownership advocates who would take 
a course the success of which would bring the utilities to 
unconditional surrender. 


To promote fair and consistent conditions in Federal 
power projects, and in accord with the President’s ideas, 
there probably should be developed through Congressional 
action a national power policy, administered by a Federal 
agency, which will enable the people of the United States 
and the utility interests to predict future action and to plan 
accordingly. Such a uniform policy is desirable, too, in order 
to prevent government projects in different parts of the coun- 
try from entering into competition with each other to secure 
industries using large quantities of power. 


Fourth, there is another reason for my desire to find 
common ground with the utilities which perhaps is more 
important than all the others combined. By the manner in 
which this conflict and others like it are handled, America 
is deciding little by little whether, in the great social read- 
justments that are taking place, there shall be a strengthening 
of democratic methods, reasonableness, fair play, and open 
dealing; or whether we shall drift into bitter class contro- 
versies which lead to violent. and arbitrary action, so prevalent 
today in several other countries. 


There are powerful forces which tend to drive govern- 
ments to extreme and despotic action. Some governments 
which abandon reasonableness and open inquiry for the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power are looked upon as very radical, and 
others as correspondingly reactionary, yet they tend to be- 
come much alike in their development of class bitterness, 
in the supplanting of freedom of opinion by atbitrary force, 
and in the development of irresponsible dictation. America 
may have a difficult time in keeping to even the limited de- 
gree of orderly democracy which has been achieved. That 
issue is so serious, and the destiny of our country is so much 
at stake, that a spirit of tolerance and reasonableness on 
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both sides is a public obligation. Such an attitude does not 
imply indifference or lack of aggressive action. 

The social and political methods we set up may control 
our national life for a longer time than the physical changes 
we cause. To bring about desirable changes by wholesome 
and civilized methods requires more of statesmanship and of 
courage than to bring them about by arbitrary coercion or 
destruction of values. To achieve and to maintain disinter- 
ested justice in the processes of government, and the funda- 
mental decencies of government and society, is even a greater 
accomplishment than to quickly increase the supply of elec- 
tricity. 

If the power issue can be worked out by the process 
of open analysis under qualified leadership, with both sides 
disclosing all facts, and with honest recognition of difficulties, 
the solution may not be perfect, but it will be a contribution 
to good government. Public demand for such methods would 
do much toward bringing them into use. That process would 
result in a decrease of class hatred and of false propaganda, 
political manipulation, intrigue, destruction of investment, 
and of wasteful duplication of facilities. The invaluable habit 
of reaching the solution of public issues by reasonable methods 
would be strengthened. There would be an advance in the 
quality of public life. That, I have hoped, would be a con- 
tribution which the TVA might make to the art of govern- 
ment in America. 

Even though we hold that the utilities in the past have 
been dictatorial and have tended to thwart democratic gov- 
ernment, that does not justify a similar attitude on the part 
of men in public life. For a long period France and Germany 
have been bitter enemies, each trying to dominate the other. 
Is that antagonism never to be erased? Is there not de- 
veloping in America a similar chronic bitterness? 

At some time or other such vicious circles must be 
broken. It is the part of statesmanship to recognize oppor- 
tunities to do that, and to make the best possible use of them. 
It is by such seizing of opportunities that civilized govern- 
ment and society develop. Now, while the private utilities 
are on the defensive, there is opportunity to break the circle 
of conflict and to seek for a fair and impartial analysis 
of the issue, and for its solution on the basis of fair play 
in the public interest. More than cheap power is at stake; 
a new element of democratic decency can be introduced into 
public life. The sovereign government is under obligation 
not to make capricious or arbitrary use of its power, but to 
act with restraint and fairness and without a spirit of re- 
taliation. 

But what if the power companies reject such an ap- 
proach? In that case two steps should be taken. First, a clear 
program should be developed and announced, indicating what 
in the opinion of qualified public authorities would consti- 
tute a fair settlement; and second, a vigorous campaign 
should be waged to compel the utilities to accept the process 
of settlement by open-minded analysis. Public authorities 
should not give up any powers of compulsion until a reason- 
able process of solution has been worked out and well estab- 
lished. Until the method of solving the issue by open inquiry 
and analysis has been accepted by the utilities, there should 
be no respite from aggressive action by public authorities. 
But the utilities have a right to know what it is that is asked 
of them, and what are the conditions under which peace 
might be established. A sovereign government should have 





policies known to all, and its programs should be faithful 
expressions of those policies. I regret to say that the power 
companies in the Tennessee Valley region have not been as- 
sured as to what are the intentions of the TVA concerning 
them. It is my personal conviction that such disclosures should 
be publicly made. 

On both sides efforts to achieve peace have been too 
much a process of threatening and bluffing, just such a proc- 
ess as preceded the World War and is again threatening 
a European conflict. That process is a menace to democratic 
government and so far as possible should be replaced by 
open inquiry and analysis. Not all elements of the problem 
are subject to definite analysis, and perfection would not be 
achieved at once, but a great advance could be made. I be- 
lieve that if the power companies should refuse to respond 
to such an attitude, public opinion would compel them to do 
so. They have a great stake in the matter, for if class hatred 
and suspicion continue to increase there may develop extremes 
of antagonisms too great to be healed, and a very destruc- 
tive conflict may result. 

Now let me outline what in my opinion would be some 
of the conditions of a reasonable settlement. 

There should be clear and unqualified admission of the 
right of the public to own and to operate its own power 
supply if it chooses to do so and if it proceeds in a fair man- 
ner. There should be agreement not to obstruct reasonable 
efforts to that end. 

It should be recognized that the public is under no obli- 
gation to pay for inflated securities, excessive service charges, 
or for any manipulated profits in the purchase or transfer 
of properties. It is under no obligation to pay tribute to 
vested power or strategic position, but only reasonable com- 
pensation for legitimate and useful services, the open compe- 
titive interest rates on money invested in used and useful 
investment committed to the public service, and reasonable 
charges for management, operation, maintenance, and depre- 
ciation. Because electric power supply is a public monopoly 
and is not regulated by competition in the manner of private 
business, it must be conducted in the spirit of service, in an 
effort to give the widest possible service at the lowest possible 
cost, and not in an effort to get the largest possible net return 
from the most profitable business. It should be recognized, 
however, that a utility can give most satisfactory service if 
compensation under these headings is adequate to allow con- 
siderable freedom of action and to support a vigorous and 
progressive business policy. 

Thrift, saving, and prudent investment in serving the 
public are in the public interest, and should be respected in 
the utility business as elsewhere. In the long run failure to 
recognize that fact will cost the public dearly in high inter- 
est rates and loss of public credit. Duplication of facilities 
should be avoided. If a community undertakes public owner- 
ship, the existing private properties should be taken over 
at a fair price, as determined by agreement or by impartial 
appraisal. 

Studies should be made to define power distribution 
areas or districts of the most suitable size for satisfactory 
and economical service, or legal provision should be made 
for such determination when the need may arise. Then in 
case of transfer from private to public ownership the change 
should be made by entire districts and not by fragments, 
unless some program of progressive transition should be 
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worked out. In deciding on the size and boundaries of power 
distribution districts there should be an effort to leave no 
area unprovided for, even if immediate service to the less 
productive areas should not prove feasible. American State 
and local governments have evolved varied and adequate 
procedures which can be adapted to nearly every problem 
that may arise with reference to the boundaries and inter- 
relations of power distribution districts. 

There should be effort to avoid arbitrary disruption 
of existing efficient systems. Cities in general should be suit- 
ably associated with a fair proportion of surrounding rural 
areas. Distribution districts should be large enough to justify 
good management, engineering and other technical service 
and adequate operating equipment. They should be large 
enough for efficiency, but oversize and the resulting tendency 
to bureaucracy should be avoided. Study to determine the 
best size of operating districts is greatly needed. 

The large private power networks within TVA trans- 
mission range depend for operating efficiency on a relatively 
small number of the larger cities. A campaign which would 
result in public ownership in ten to twenty of these cities 
might practically destroy the ability of the large systems to 
render maximum service or to maintain economical genera- 
tion and transmission systems. Effort to bring about such 
disruption seems to be under way. On the other hand, if 
distribution areas of sufficient size should be taken over by 
the public as units, with suitable proportions of city and 
country and of good and poor territory in each, and if the 
properties taken over should be paid for at reasonable prices, 
then transition from private to public ownership could be 
an orderly process without destructive disruption of existing 
systems. Legitimate private investments would not be 
menaced; there would be no confusion and waste in unrelated 
local projects through duplication of services and facilities, 
and public projects would not compete with each other in a 
scramble to grab the best near-by territory and to avoid 
the less profitable communities. 

Additional State and national legislation would be neces- 
sary fully to bring about such results. Certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for public or private projects might 
be given by State utility commissions only when such rea- 
sonable conditions should be met. These results cannot be 
achieved all at once, but it would be well if some energies 
were reserved from fighting over the electric-power issue 
and used in solving some of these important problems. To 
contribute to their solution should be one of the major inter- 
ests of any public organization dealing with the power issue 
in the TVA area. 

In reporting on public ownership in “yardstick” under- 
takings, public statements should be fair and representa- 
tive. There should be no hidden subsidies, either of money 
or services. Demonstrations with public subsidies may be 
useful, but they should be honestly represented as subsidized 
demonstrations. 

There should be absence of arbitrary coercion on both 
sides. Private companies should cease coercion in the form 
of obstructive litigation, inaccurate and misleading propa- 
ganda, interference with financing public ownership proj- 
ects in the investment market, if such interference exists, 
or by bringing government into ridicule and contempt. Pub- 
lic officials should cease coercion, as by subsidies to dupli- 
cating and competing systems, by threats of constructing 





duplicating systems if arbitrarily fixed prices are not ac- 


cepted, or by threats of disruption of private systems with 
the effect of preventing refinancing of the private companies. 


Where a private distribution system is taken over by 
the public, the loyal and efficient employes of the private 
system, except those in policy forming positions, also should 
be taken over by the public, without loss of security of tenure. 


As a part of its program for the unified development 
of the Tennessee River system, the TVA is building a series 
of great dams which inevitably will develop a very large 
amount of power. It would be a great economic loss for this 
power to be wasted while the private utilities build duplicate 
and competing power plants. If the TVA has power over 
and above its own needs and the needs of all its other cus- 
tomers, it should sell that power to the private utilities at 
about what it would cost the private utilities to generate their 
own power. The private utilities, on the other hand, if as- 
sured of such supply, should not build additional generating 
plants until that assured supply of government power is 
fully used. 


I am of the opinion that some type of power transmis- 
sion pool, as recently suggested by the President, perhaps 
somewhat along the lines of the British grid system, may 
prove to be desirable. One form of pool might be somewhat 
as follows: 

The power pool organization would own the transmisson 
lines. It would not generate electricity, but would buy it 
from the private or TVA power plants, which would remain 
in their present ownership. The pool would transmit that 
power and sell it at wholesale to any local distribution sys- 
tem either publicly or privately owned. The transmission pool 
would buy from the cheapest sources, and would sell wher- 
ever the power was needed. This method would reduce the 
total amount of generating capacity necessary, for if any 
region needed more power than the plants in that region could 
supply, the shortage could be met from some other region 
where there was a surplus. Such a project would raise ques- 
tions vital to all interested parties. Before a transmission 
pool could be established it would be necessary for the par- 
ties to agree on the general conditions of purchase, transmis- 
sion, and sale. 

“Power transmission pool” is a very general term which 
might be applied to many types of working arrangements. 
At one extreme some public officials, I believe, have sug- 
gested conditions which might largely destroy the private 
utilities; while at the other extreme the private utilities 
have suggested arrangements which would seem to be con- 
trary to sound public policy. 

The great divergence in these initial proposals for a 
pool might be looked at as playing for position among horse- 
traders. That kind of diplomacy leads to charges of unreason- 
ableness and bad faith. I am of the opinion that for the 
haggling tradition to be largely replaced in public affairs by 
the policy of disinterested appraisal and planning would 
represent a substantial advance in the art of government, 
though in every large issue there are elements not suscep- 
tible to close analysis, on which judgment must be some- 
what arbitrary. I have found repeatedly in public and pri- 
vate life that straightforward and open approach to men 
of large experience and responsibility commonly meets with 
similar response, and that the bluffing and horsetrading at- 
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titude often is a weak method of procedure. I speak from 
thirty years of experience in public life in the use of the 
methods of disinterested analysis and appraisal in solving 
similar problems, so I am not abashed by charges of being 
impractical. 

If the idea of a power pool were in danger of being 
dismissed as not feasible, I believe it should be approached 
by a body of disinterested and competent economists and 
other qualified men who would explore it from a non-par- 
tisan position. If the TVA and the private utilities cannot 
get together, the public should know from such disinterested 
sources the exact reasons for failure to reach agreement. 

It is my opinion that America has not yet developed 
methods and policies which would justify settling permanently 
upon a policy with reference to ownership and operation 
of electric power facilities. The issue is not only one of zood 
intent but also one of solving technical, administrative and 
legislative problems. At the moment the problem may seem 
to be one of removing inequalities of opportunity, but the 
no less important issue remains of so developing the industry 
as to result in a very great total increase of opportunity to 
use electric power. That result will be furthered best by 
cooperation rather than conflict. 

Private ownership has had grave faults, but effective 
public ownership methods on a large scale have yet to be 
developed. Suddenly to add a vast business to our national 
government, which might be the unexpected outcome of war 
to the death on certain large utility systems, might discredit 
public ownership and set it back for a generation, or it might 
create another government bureaucracy without adequate 
controls. There are great bureaucracies which, like some 
utility organizations, are considerably removed from direct 
responsiveness to the public will. 

Democracy is general participation of the people in 
government and sensitiveness of government to the needs 
of the people. It may be possible to devise forms of control 
and administration which will have more of the real charac- 
ter of democracy than would a great government bureau- 
cracy, and without destroying the efficiency of well-integrated 
power systems. America has not been very creative in de- 
veloping effective forms of democracy. When the power issue 
is finally worked out, I believe its organization may have 


some of the characteristics of private business and some of 
public business. That is the tendency in democratic Switzer- 
land and in certain other progressive countries. In public 
ownership there may be combinations of local autonomy in 
distribution, with centralized supervision and control, and 
with much larger organizations for transmission and perhaps 
for generation of power. One reason for not rushing head- 
long into extensive public ownership is that we need time 
to work out effective methods. The TVA is excellently 
situated to make such a contribution. 

The manner of achieving a solution is important. Na- 
poleon sought a United States of Europe, though how much 
from a spirit of service and how much from a vaulting per- 
sonal ambition, is a question. His method of using arbitrary 
force not only failed, but set back the development of Euro- 
pean good-will for a long period. In the great opportunity for 
service in the solution of the power issue, there is danger of 
attracting people who are ruled by a Napoleonic complex, 
which leads them to use any method at hand, including in- 
trigue, arbitrary force, and appeal to class hatred. In my opin- 
ion such methods, while they may be effective toward achiev- 
ing a reputation for political realism, do not contribute to 
the public welfare. 

The power issue is not primarily a question of liberalism 
or conservatism, but of discovering how to do the job best. 
Compulsory cooperation of public and private power organi- 
zations may be the necessity which is the mother of in- 
vention. When the mature result is achieved it may be neither 
private power as we know it, nor public power as we know 
it now, but something new in government. That achievement 
will not come best in an atmosphere of warfare and of arbi- 
trary coercion, but rather in an atmosphere of cooperative 
inquiry for the best solution. 

I repeat, we should do well to reserve some of our 
energies from fighting over the power issue, and use them in 
trying to solve it in such a way as also to make a contribu- 
tion to good government. The art of planting the seeds of 
mutual confidence, and of giving the young plants a chance 
to grow, is a great art. Most of Europe has not learned it. 
Let us hope that we in America may do so. The manner in 
which we achieve our ends may have a more enduring in- 
fluence on the country than the ends we may achieve. 
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Two European Highlights: 


Mrs. Simpson; 


Peace vs. War 


FIRST-HAND, UP-TO-DATE ACCOUNT BY AN EYE-WITNESS 
By HUGH BAILLIE, President, United Press 


Before Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, January 7, 1937 
[ ABBREVIATED ] 


about Edward and Mrs. Simpson obscured and over- 
shadowed everything else, and practically put all 
news of war and rumors of wars, clear out of the newspapers. 

The British press withheld all news of the romance 
until December 3rd, and one week later the king’s abdication 
was announced. It was all so fast that public opinion hardly 
had time to crystallize. The importance of the press in giving 
the public accurate information on which to base public opin- 
ion was never more sharply illustrated. In this case, the in 
formation was withheld, and when it finally was allowed to 
burst upon the people, old-timers in London told me there 
had not been such a sense of national shock since the Ger- 
mans broke through the front in 1918. You could feel the 
emotion in the air. At first there was a belief that the king 
might gain the support of the masses, and in fact there was 
an evident surge of this kind for a day or two. But it subsided 
very quickly. 

Since my return to this country, several persons have 
asked me about the political effect of the abdication. The 
answer must be that, as far as I can learn, there will be no 
political repercussion whatever, if by that is meant any 
change in the policies of the British government, external or 
internal. ‘There seems to have been a widespread belief in 
this country that the king has some influence on these policies. 
This is a misapprehension. He had none. The constitutional 
restraints upon the king are such that he cannot exercise any 
direct influence of any kind without running afoul of parlia- 
ment, and he has to be very circumspect about any indirect 
influence he may desire to put out through individuals. As 
Edward said in his farewell address, up to the time of that 
broadcast, after he had actually signed the abdication, it was 
not constitutionally possible for him to speak direct to the 
people on the issues involved. As for the belief that his 
abdication was sought because he befriended the underprivi- 
leged, it has been pointed out to me in London, when I 
raised this question, that it is significant the Labor party made 
no effort to save him. In fact, Mr. Baldwin worked in perfect 
harmony with Mr. Atlee, the leader of the labor party, in 
putting the abdication through parliament. While I appreciate 
that there is little sympathy for the British government view- 
point in America, where an aura of romance surrounded the 
whole affair and where there seems to have been a mistaken 
idea that the king had some royal rights and privileges, still 
in order to take a factual and realistic view of the situation, 
it must be recognized that Baldwin proceeded on the theory 
that a marriage between Edward and Mrs. Simpson would 
jeopardize the institution of the monarchy, and that in this 
attitude he had the practically unanimous support of parlia- 
ment. Whether you like it, or agree with it, or not, that was 
the set-up and when it came to a showdown on that issue, 
Edward’s support melted away. In the British government 
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view, the monarchy is the important thing, not the individual 
who temporarily occupies the throne. This individual, inci- 
dentally, is not entitled to any private life nor to any political 
activities, and while he possesses certain traditional rights, he 
has no right to invoke them, so to speak. Everybody seems to 
agree that the new King George will be strictly regular, and 
gain steadily in popularity, as his father did before him. He 
will probably continue to be king until he dies, unless he tries 
to do something which the government considers improper. 

And now, regarding the war vs. peace situation abroad. 
We are living in an era when it is no news to announce that 
there is going to be a war. Everybody seems to take that for 
granted. It is a perfectly safe prediction in the sense that it 
is generally accepted without argument. But if you hazard 
and opinion that there is NOT going to be a big war in the 
near future—that IS news. Furthermore, you run the risk of 
being regarded as a sort of nut or dreamer, or it appears you 
don’t know what is happening all around you. 

But the history of the last eighteen months has shown us 
that wars are not so lightly entered into by major nations as 
they were prior to 1914. It takes more to start a big war now 
than it did 22 years ago. That is why we have been able to 
go through a year and a half of small wars and threatened 
big wars without the major catastrophe of a general European 
conflagration actually being set off. Without attempting to 
minimize the continuing danger of war, I believe it is an 
encouraging circumstance that for many months now we have 
witnessed a parade of international episodes, any one of which 
might have been sufficient to start a big war back in the days 
of the Kaiser, and have repeatedly seen Europe apparently 
teetering on the brink of the gulf, and yet the war has not 
started. 

No one who has the power to precipitate a general 
European war dares risk it at this particular time because no 
one is sure of winning. Many diplomats and other well- 
informed persons in Europe believe there is going to be a 
lot more raising and passing and bluffing and peeking at cards 
before the showdown. Nobody is yet ready to shove his whole 
stack into the pile. 

In the old days, prior to 1914, wars were army affairs. 
Their effects were confined pretty largely to the area covered 
by the operations of relatively small groups of armed men. 
Everybody realizes and appreciates the fact that the next 
major conflict is going to be fought all over the place. Once 
it starts there is no telling where it will end nor what it will 
involve, unless one of the combatants has the power com- 
pletely to dominate the proceedings and bring the fight to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. No European nation today 
is confident that it has sufficient strength to do that. Further- 
more, with airplanes, gas, and long-range guns, no cellar 
will be deep enough to shelter the statesmen behind the lines, 
no dugout sufficient protection for GHQ. With airplanes de- 
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positing tanks in your rear areas and loosing clouds of 
machine gunners in parachutes, and with gas floods so men- 
acing that it is now considered necessary for every inhabitant 
of the British Isles, for instance, to have a gas mask, the next 
big war is going to be not so much of a war as a holocaust. 
The relatively small experiments in Spain have given some 
vivid illustrations, particularly of the destructive powers of 
modern air bombs as compared to those in use twenty years ago. 
These, then, I believe may be regarded as some of the reasons 
why international incidents that would have constituted 
causes of war in 1914 are now allowed to pass; why so many 
crises faded out; why it is possible for episodes like Ethiopia 
and Spain to occur and to continue for months without actu- 
ally precipitating the dreaded Big War which hangs over us. 


In this connection it is interesting to draw a comparison 
between the situation in Europe a year ago and that of today. 


At the close of 1935, we saw Italy marching into 
Ethiopia in defiance of Great Britain and the League of Na- 
tions. There were many who thought Mussolini had only 
to give the word for an attack on the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean and the next world war would be on. 


I was in Rome when Mussolini ordered the test mobili- 
zation, and I got a vivid impression of the hatred of Great 
Britain which was then rampant in Italy. Italian submarines 
and British dreadnaughts were in dangerous juxtaposition. 
In the Italian mind, Britain was the real enemy; not 
Ethiopia. At about that same time I visited Moscow and 
gained a first-hand impression of the attitude of the people 
there regarding Hitler, whom they then saw as an imminent 
menace to them. Caricatures and effigies of Hitler featured 
the Soviets’ big review on their great holiday, November 7. 
And in Berlin I encountered a feeling that it wouldn’t be 
long now before Germany would be strong enough to go after 
the Ukraine. Those were the crises which engrossed our at- 
tention toward the end of 1935, and they all had a strong 
smell of war about them. 

Now, at the beginning of 1937, those tense situations 
have either ended or faded into relative obscurity and we are 
confronted with new ones. The British and the Italians, who 
seemed on the brink of war a year ago, have just negotiated 
a Mediterranean treaty and buried the hatchet. The French 
have arranged an alliance with Russia, and the Germans 
have an understanding with Japan, the net result of all of 
which, in the opinion of some very well informed diplomats 
with whom I talked on this last trip, is to make a war between 
Germany and Soviet Russia much less imminent than it was 
a year ago. But of course we now have the Spanish civil war 
as a continuous threat to peace, and it is a worthy substitute 
for the other menaces which seem to have receded into the 
background. What crisis will be threatening the peace of the 
world a year hence? Who can tell? Or will 1937 see the 
curtain raised on the suicidal massacre we all fear? No one 
can answer that. 

Two of the most potent influences for peace in Europe 
today are Great Britain and France. They are much stronger 
in this respect than they were a year ago, when they were 
fighting a rearguard action against Mussolini, via the League 
of Nations. Since that time, there has developed a marked 
increase in the self-assurance and confidence of France with 
regard to being able to maintain the balance on the Continent, 
and there certainly is a considerable increase in the calmness 
and confidence of the British, even though they have not 
yet got enough gas masks to go round, and recruiting is lagg- 


ing so that conscription is being discussed. Despite that, their 
military establishment—and by that I mean all! branches—is 
in a lot better shape than it was a year ago when Mussolini 
was on the march. 

Britain’s confidence in her ability to maintain peace rises 
in ratio to her military strength. Regarding this increase in 
fighting power, Britain’s airforce numbers about 1800 first- 
line planes at horne and abroad and a total of about 5,000 
first-line reserves, and unassembled planes. Great Britain 
laid down two 35,000 ton battleships last Friday, the earliest 
possible moment after expiration of the naval treaties, and is 
asking for bids on two more of the same. 

This reconstruction of Britain’s fighting strength is going 
on without any particular attention being paid to it by the 
man in the street. In fact, the Britons at home seem almost 
unconscious of it. 

While I was in London I heard Sir Samuel Hoare,? 
First Lord of the Admiralty, inform the newspaper corre- 
spondents that it was the view of the British government 
that war was not by any means inevitable, that it could 
absolutely be avoided, and that the full strength of Britain 
was enlisted in that endeavor. 

In France I had a talk with Premier Blum # in which he 
emphasized that every effort of the Republic would be de- 
voted most energetically to the avoidance of war and that in 
his opinion while the menace continued great, it would be 
entirely possible to escape war now, particularly if the great 
democracies worked together in this endeavor, as they did in 
the recent establishment of the monetary stabilization agree- 
ment. 

The question of how long the Blum government will 
continue is problematical ; being a coalition it is of course more 
shaky than if Blum had a heavy majority of all one party. 
Blum’s major problem is to find two billion dollars between 
now and the end of the year to cover budgetary and extra- 
budgetary expenses over and above the normal income of the 
government. If he finds the money, his cabinet can probably 
continue in power as long as the present legislature lasts, 
that is, through 1940, unless the Popular Front of Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Radicals breaks up. If he doesn’t 
raise the money, his regime will be threatened. 

This, then, may be said to be the situation: Britain will 
use all her influence short of going to war, to prevent a war 
on the continent. France, despite her fear of German influence 
behind her back in Spain, would hardly go to war without 
an ally. Germany will not be completely ready for several 
years, and Russia definitely does not want to become in- 
volved in a war. 

The amazing result is that we are now having a minia- 
ture European war of Reds versus Whites fought out on 
Spain territory with all the nations mentioned more or less 
involved unofficially. And with all of them utilizing the 
technical lessions to be derived from the conflict in Spain 
for the strengthening of their own preparations looking 
toward the next big war some time in the future. For instance, 
we have heard that a Russian tank equipped with new gad- 
gets captured during the Spanish fighting has been taken to 


*(See “Our National Air Defense and Major Foreign 
Powers,” by Maj. Gen. Westover, Chief, U.S. Air Corps, 
VS. Jan. 1, p. 183.) 

2(For insight into personalities and opinions of Hoare, 
VS. Vol. I, pp. 734, 833, Vol. II, p. 203, Vol. Ill, p. 138; 
Blum, Vol. III, p. 816.) 
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Berlin for study, and that the French, finding one type of 
their planes ineffective against the German, in actual combat, 
now plan to modify that design. 

This stranze Spanish experimental war laboratory, if 
it may be called that, contains a remarkable conglomeration 
of fighters. Of course, all statistics in this regard are subject 
to challenge but reports we have had from war correspond- 
ents and from neutral observers estimate that of General 
Franco’s air force roughly 80 percent are Germans, 15 per- 
cent Italians, and 5 percent Spaniards, while the planes and 
bombs are almost entirely of German and Italian manufac- 
ture. The foreigners on Franco’s side are estimated at from 
12,000 to 14,000 Italians including many Italian tanks com- 
plete with crews and many artillerymen, plus perhaps 8,000 
to 12,000 Germans. Arthur Crossley, M.P., in the Manches- 
ter Guardian of day before yesterday, says that after a tour 
of Franco’s territory he estimated there were 10,000 Germans 
there. The German contingent includes many aviators, ob- 
servers, and technicians. 

The United Press is informed that about one-half the 
government planes are French and half Russian, while the 
aviators themselves are a mixture of French, Russian, Cechs, 
anti-Fascist Italians, British, and a few Spaniards. The bombs 
and equipment are mainly of Russian and French manufac- 
ture. Our information is that nearly all the government’s 
tanks and crews are Russian. On the government side in the 
International Brigade there are about 8,000 French, Russian, 
British, Belgians, Czechs, anti-Fascist Italians and assorted 
nationalities who are volunteers in the true sense of the word. 

I have been asked why General Franco failed to take 
Madrid when he was expected to do so early in December. 
There may be various opinions as to the reason and in order 
to get the best information, I asked Webb Miller, European 
news manager of the United Press and in my judgment, the 
No. 1 war correspondent of the present day. Miller spent 
several weeks this fall with General Franco’s army. In his 
reply he says that the drive upon Toledo to relieve the Alca- 
zar so weakened General Franco’s army, that it was found 
impossible to maintain the momentum. Furthermore, it is 


well known that it is much harder to advance in built-up 
areas than in open country. The flat roofs of Madrid afford 
excellent machine gun posts. The government’s resistance was 
strengthened by the arrival of the International Brigade 
which is principally what saved Madrid. In Miller’s opinion, 
Franco faces a hard fight to capture the city. He believes it 
would be impossible for Franco to take the city at all with- 
out the heavy German and Italian aid which he is now 
receiving. 

It is a certainty that the story of the Spanish civil war 
has not yet reached its conclusion and there will be further 
important developments in this experimental laboratory. In 
fact, events there seem to be marching rapidly now toward 
resumption of heavy fighting in the relatively near future and 
then of course, we shall have a continuation of this strange 
unrecognized European war with practically all the fighting 
nations of Europe represented and we shall see whether it is 
possible for a situation of this sort to continue through 1937 
without dragging into a major conflict those countries whose 
nationals are now already on the firing line. 

I do not believe there is any nation which is better in- 
formed on the news of Europe and, in fact, of all the world, 
than the United States. Americans are made acquainted with 
events of world significance which occur in many countries, 
even before the inhabitants of those countries are made aware 
of them. Sometimes, as we all know, the inhabitants of these 
countries never do hear about them. This restriction of the 
press in many countries abroad has made the task of the 
American news-gatherers all the more difficult because they 
are aliens in a foreign land working through their own 
sources to obtain news which is not available from any gov- 
ernment or official quarter and in the pursuit of which no co- 
operation whatever from the local newspapers or their repre- 
sentatives may be expected. 

These American newspapermen have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in these precarious days when a steady flow of 
accurate information is so essential to the formation of in- 
intelligent public opinion which must serve as a guide in any 
crisis with which our country may suddenly be confronted. 


Future Federal Regulation of Business 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Co-author National Industrial Recovery Act 
At meeting of Ohio State Bar Association, Dayton, Ohio, January 9, 1937 


of any future federal regulation of business involves 
an answer to three questions: 
1. What is the need? 
2. What is the appropriate remedy? 
3. What are the constitutional limits of 
federal authority? 


; PROPHECY concerning the extent and character 


If any man could give a clear answer to these questions 
he could not only read but also illuminate the future, because, 
as Ruskin said: “To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and 
religion—all in one.” To many students of governments to- 
day the outlines of our need and the appropriate remedy are 
distinctly visible, but the boundaries of federal authority are 
unhappily obscure. A would-be prophet can more discreetly 
forecast where the American people are going than the paths 
of law-making by which they will travel. They may widen 
and extend the ancient trails or chart new highways through 
the air. 


At the outset of this discussion let us accept the fact 
that there is as much need for federal legislation to remove 
obstacles and inequities created by existing law as there is 
need for legislation to solve problems created by new eco- 
nomic conditions and new social standards. To give a strik- 
ing example: Long established laws which provide protec- 
tive tariffs and corporate mechanisms, under which industry 
and trade have prospered and whereby thousands of investors 
and wage-earners are organized for collective action, have 
placed millions of unorganized farmers, dependent upon do- 
mestic markets and export trade, at a serious disadvantage. 
To aid them in obtaining a fair price for their products, to 
extend their credit facilities, and to provide them with means 
of collective protection of their interests, federal legislation 
became imperative. 

A national need demanded a national remedy; and no 
criticism of particular laws or their administration could 
deny the obligation of the national government to relieve 
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economic disadvantages which had been created at least in 
part by federal law. ' 

To give an example of problems arising out of new 
social standards, consider the comparatively recent recognition 
of the consequences of starvation wages and excessive hours 
of work. In a pioneer civilization energetic men and women 
had many avenues of escape from poverty anc oppression. 
There were free lands to be settled, there were expanding 
industries to absorb labor surpluses, there were opportuni- 
ties to employ oneself in retail trade or small manufacturing. 
The underpaid and the overworked could hope and plan for 
eventual release from servitude. But now we have come into 
a time when millions of workers are absolutely dependent 
upon employments that will not be offered unless they pro- 
duce a profit for others. 

The old relations and personal responsibilities of em- 
ployers and employees are being submerged in the obligations 
of managers to investors and to consumers. And the em- 
ployer, whether an individual or a corporation, is no longer 
a free agent. He must meet a competition that may compel 
him to reduce his prices and his wages to the level fixed by 
the most ruthless exploiter of human labor. He may be com- 
pelled to substitute machines for men or to use the cheapest 
labor which is available in order to keep his plant in operation. 

The economic forces pressing upon those engaged in pro- 
ducing and distributing the requirements of 127,000,000 
people are too great to be controlled by any person, or even 
by the combined action of the most powerful leaders of in- 
dustry and finance. We may wisely criticize our economic 
system; but we should not personify it so that we regard its 
evil effects as the products of individual wrong doing. There 
is only one way in which we can control these economic forces 
and relieve ourselves of their intolerable pressures. That is 
by acting together through our government to establish stand- 
ards of justice imposed on all alike as a duty of citizenship. 

It is only in our acceptance or rejection of these responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, it is only in our willingness or 
unwillingness to fulfill our obligations to the general welfare, 
that we record ourselves as innocent or guilty of social cruelty 
and human suffering. If those of us who live in comfort and 
reasonable security are truly sensitive and not indifferent to 
the insecurity, the pain, and the despair of millions of our 
fellow men; if we have any intelligent understanding of the 
causes of such unhappiness, we will not argue long about the 
need for establishing nation-wide, fundamental standards of 
fair competition—so that making money out of the labor of 
other men and commercial rivalry with other men may be 
an occupation in which a man may be engaged without being 
shamed before his wife, his children, and his God. 

It is my conviction that the need for a more compre- 
hensive regulation of business by the federal government is 
accepted by the American people—not in the ratio of 27 
to 16, but in the ratio of at least 9 to 1, but that any political 
regimentation of business would be opposed by at least nine 
out of ten people. In other words, we disagree not upon the 
need but upon the nature and effect of any proposed remedy. 
Both major parties declare that “a private monopoly is in- 
defensible and intolerable.” But is there any informed lawyer 
or political scientist who believes that our present anti-trust 
laws safeguard the American people against the growth of 
monopolies or the development of monopolistic practices? On 
the other hand, it is quite evident that the anti-trust laws 
by their sweeping prohibitions and uncertain application im- 
pede many cooperative efforts of business men to eliminate 


unfair competition and, indeed, to protect themselves against 
the growth of monopolies! 

The anti-trust laws make discriminatory prices illegal 
but leave the business man constantly in the dark as to 
whether a great variety of particular price variations are 
justifiable and legal, or violations of law. Every manufac- 
turer knows that where wages are a substantial part of pro- 
duction cosxs, the employer who underpays or overworks 
labor forces his competitors down to an anti-social level of 
wage payments. But there is in the anti-trust laws no relief 
for the conscientious employer against such unfair competi- 
tion; in fact there are many obstructions to collective efforts 
to obtain relief. 

There are three major means of enforcing the anti-trust 
laws—prosecutions by the Department of Justice, proceed- 
ings before the Federal Trade Commission, and private suits 
for treble damages. Business, operating in the enormous twi- 
light zone between clearly legal and clearly illegal action, 
face this triple threat with one unhappy assurance—that the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Courts will each interpret and apply the law differ- 
ently—so that until an alleged offender reads the probably 
divided opinion of the Supreme Court no one éan assure him 
whether he is a lamb or a goat. He can only be assured that he 
is going to be a burnt offering on the altar of Justice. 

Now it should be evident that when the most important 
laws affecting the commerce of a nation are so shrouded 
with uncertainty, when their meaning and administration are 
so obfuscated with legalistic doubting and debate, there is 
urgent need for a plain restatement of the law and a re- 
modelled machinery of administration. May I repeat on this 
occasion three conclusions with which I summarized my dis- 
cussion of this problem in an address last summer at the meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association: 

There are three parts to any adequate program for re- 
vision of the anti-trust laws: 

First: Rewrite the substantive law and procedure to 
express clearly a national economic policy that is consistent 
and sensible and appropriate for an industrial nation of the 
twentieth century. 

Second: Establish an adequately implemented commis- 
sion to apply and to enforce the law against monopolistic 
and unfair practices, with appropriate provision for judicial 
review of its orders. 

Third: Establish an administrative agency authorized to 
apply the legislatively defined policy in encouraging and aid- 
ing business men to cooperate in improving the fairness and 
efficiency of industrial methods. Authorize this agency to give 
temporary sanction to any such cooperative agreements which 
do not violate any of the legal prohibitions of monopolistic 
or unfair practices. Provide for the review of such sanctions 
by the enforcement commission upon complaint of the govern- 
ment, or of any competitor, or other person alleging injury 
as a result of the approved agreement. 

In brief expansion of these conclusions let me make it 
clear that I am not proposing the writing of any novel law, 
nor the creating of any novel mechanisms of administration. 
Nor am I suggesting any change in the existing objectives 
of our laws. We have been seeking for years to prevent the 
growth or operation of monopolies. We have been seeking 
to establish a system of regulated competition, but to main- 
tain the essential freedom of private enterprise. These are our 
fixed objectives. We do not wish to escape from the frying 
pan of private regimentation by huge business organizations 
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into the fire of a political regimentation by a huge govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

We can only maintain a political democracy by insuring 
the preservation of an economic democracy. We can only 
avoid a socialistic control of business by the state by estab- 
lishing mechanisms of self-control—not by private, secret 
agreements, but by open cooperation in conformity with safe- 
guards of the public interest and definite standards of fair 
competition enforced by government. 

It should be painfully evident that state legislation 
alone is inadequate to accomplish these ends. Our national 
activities in mass production and distribution can only be 
made to conform to consistent obligations to the general wel- 
fare through national laws. But we cannot extend the au- 
thority of the national government over matters of essentially 
local concern without violating, not only the letter of the 
Constitution but the fundamental spirit and theory of our 
institutions. It is for that reason that I shrink from pro- 
posals so to amend our federal Constitution as to invest the 
Congress with greater legislative powers than those it already 
possesses. 

This brings us to the crucial question: What are the 
present limitations upon the powers of the federal govern- 
ment in the regulation of business? In many answers to this 
question which have recently been promulgated by lawyers 
at the bar and on the bench, a serious disservice has been done 
to the great cause of preserving constitutional government. 
The people of the United States have been told that the Con- 
gress possessed no power to ‘regulate industrial and agricul- 
tural activities within the several states—and that the efforts 
of the Congress in this direction have been unconstitutional 
attempts to exercise powers never conferred upon the Con- 
gress, but always reserved to the States. The history of our 
federal Constitution and a long line of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court demonstrate, in my opinion, that this is not 
a correct statement of the law. 

May I recall to you the fact that the same problem 
which we are now seeking to solve was faced by the framers 
of our Constitution. After extended debate they rejected 
the narrow New Jersey program and adopted the broader 
Virginia plan sponsored by Washington and Madison. They 
passed a resolution (which remained unmodified to the end) 
in which it was resolved that the Congress should have the 
power to legislate—‘‘in all cases for the general interests of 
the Union, and also in those to which the states are sepa- 
rately incompetent, or in which the harmony of the United 
States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual 
legislation.” 

In the final draft of the Constitution we find the prin- 
ciples of the Virginia plan expressed in a series of enumerated 
powers of the federal government, of which two of the most 
far-reaching are granted in the provisions empowering the 
Congress to lay taxes, “to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States;”’ and “to regulate 
commerce with foreign states and among the several states.” 

It can hardly be doubted that our forefathers intended 
to cover by these grants all authority which was needed to 
protect the general interests of all the people, by regulating 
those activities within the several states which affected com- 
merce among the states, and in regard to which the separate 
states would be incompetent to promote and provide for the 
general welfare. It is also a fact that in a long line of de- 


cisions over a period of nearly one hundred and fifty years the 
Supreme Court definitely and unmistakably laid down as the 
law of the Constitution that the federal power extends not 
only to the regulation of interstate activities, but also to 
those activities within one state which have a direct and 
substantial effect upon interstate commerce. 

This established doctrine means that the power of Con- 
gress to regulate activities within one state depends upon the 
determination of an issue of fact as to whether those ac- 
tivities have a direct and substantial effect upon interstate 
commerce. 

Now let us assume that the people of the United States 
agree, as they probably do, that this is a sound interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Then there is no amendment which'could be proposed and 
meet the approval of the people which would change the 
existing. provision of the Constitution. 

But when the Supreme Court applies this accepted and 
acceptable constitutional law to a particular case, the Court 
may hold, for example, that the packing houses of Chicago 
can be regulated by the federal government, but that coal 
mining in Pennsylvania cannot be regulated by the federal 
government. Yet a majority of well-informed persons may 
believe that mining operations in Pennsylvania have as direct 
and inevitable an effect upon interstate commerce as meat 
packing in Chicago. 

Or, consider another case: The Supreme Court may 
hold that the local activities of striking coal miners subject 
them to the penalties of a federal law, as it held in the second 
Coronado Case (268 U.S. 295). The same Court may hold, 
however, as in the Guffey Case (80 L. ed. 749), that the 
local activities of coal operators and coal miners cannot be 
regulated as attempted by the federal government for the 
purpose of protecting interstate commerce. 

Now let us assume that there is a prevailing public 
opinion that, under a proper and consistent construction of 
the commerce clause, and in accordance with the constitu- 
tional law laid down repeatedly by the Supreme Court, the 
federal power to regulate commerce should extend and ac- 
tually does extend to the regulation of coal mining to the 
same extent as to the regulation of meat packing, and that 
it extends to the regulation of activities of mine operators 
to the same extent as to the regulation of the activities of 
coal miners—could anything be more unreasonable than the 
suggestion that this public opinion can only be made effec- 
tive through writing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States? 

The prevailing public opinion, the primary source of 
law in a democracy, is already expressed in the Constitution. 
The correct interpretation of that Constitutional statement 
of law should be a consistent expression of that public opin- 
ion—not the discordant, individual opinions of men officially 
selected to interpret and apply the law. Judges, just as much 
as other public servants, are the selected representatives of 
the people, and they should always be, in the language of Chief 
Justice Taft, “alive to the reasonable demands of those they 
serve.” 

We are told that we have established a government of 
laws not of men. This means that no man has a right to. 
apply or to interpret our fundamental law according to his 
individual prejudice, or to read into such law his favorite 
economic or social or political policy merely because he thinks 
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such a policy is sound and believes that any other policy 
would be unsound. All honorable, faithful judges acknowl- 
edge this restraint upon their authority. But it is humanly 
difficult for men to resist persuasion that their own strong 
convictions are truly representative of the prevailing public 
opinion, at least among those qualified to have intelligent 
opinions. 

Thus when a judge faces the question as to whether the 
conduct of business men or wage-earners has such a direct 
effect upon interstate commerce that it is subject to federal 
regulation, his duty requires him to accept the prevailing 
opinion of the people in whose service he is employed. 


He is called upon to decide a question of fact, upon 
which depends the decision of a question of law. No judge 
can decide such a question of fact by reading law books or 
the opinions of other judges. He may or may not have the 
aid of factual evidence taken in the particular case before 
him. But in broad issues of this character he must rely 
mainly upon the experience of thousands of persons engaged 
in trade or industry which has led either to a generally ac- 
cepted opinion, or to a conflict of opinion. And in the latter 
case it is inevitable that a judge will incline toward those 
views which coincide with his own preconceptions. As Justice 
Miller wrote in 1875: “The best of us cannot prevent 
ardent wishes from coloring and warping our inner judg- 
ment.” 


And so we observe that Justices of the Supreme Court 
have been persuaded to hold that, when the food to be con- 
sumed in many states flows through the packing houses of 
Chicago, the control of that stream of commerce by meat 
packers so directly affects interstate commerce that the power 
of Congress can be exercised to regulate the packing plants. 
Likewise the Court has held that when striking miners stop 
the flow of coai out into the stream of interstate commerce, 
their activities can be subjected to federal regulation. 


But when the Congress sought to regulate the activities 
of coal operators and coal miners so as to prevent interrup- 
tions to the flow of coal out of the mines into the stream 
of interstate commerce, then some of the Justices decided, 
as a fact, that these activities, although they might “greatly” 
affect interstate commerce did not “directly” affect it. Upon 
the basis of this decision of a debatable issue of fact was 


decided an issue of constitutional law—that is, that an Act 
of Congress was void. 

This decision was not simply a legal construction of a 
constitutional grant of power. This decision did not change 
the established law that Congress can regulate commercial 
activities within a single state if such activities directly affect 
interstate commerce. In essence, it was the decision of an issue 
of fact, holding that certain local activities did not directly 
affect interstate commerce. 

Lawyers do not always agree with judges in their de- 
cisions of issues of law. They accept a final decision as the 
law ; and abide by it until the law is changed. But they never 
cease their efforts to have the court reverse or modify an 
opinion which they regard as unsound. Is it not equally proper 
for legislative representatives of the people in pressing their 
views to be equally persistent when in the opinion of sev- 
eral million of their constituents the Supreme Court has 
erroneously decided an issue of fact which is of vital impor- 
tance to the entire nation? 

The constitutional limitations upon the federal power 
to regulate business are broadly written in the Constitution 
but definitely written only in the opinions of the Supreme 
Court—and these opinions rest largely upon conclusions of 
fact. Where the facts warrant the exercise of the federal 
powers we have been considering—they exist. It can hardly 
be doubted that facts of common knowledge will eventually 
come within judicial knowledge. And so I find my third and 
seemingly most difficult question is the easiest to answer. 
Where there is a clear need for federal legislation to regulate 


business for its own protection and in the public interest,. 


and where the appropriate remedy becomes clear—not merely 
to the impatient reformer whose vision may be visionary, 
but to great masses of the people—there are no constitutional 
limitations to obstruct the enforcement of laws which do not 
infringe upon the fundamental guarantees of civil liberty. 


The character and quality of such legislation will depend’ 


on the percentage of industrial leadership and legal talent 
which is exerted in mere obstruction to necessary reform, 
in comparison with the percentage which is devoted to con- 
structive efforts to solve the most vital, urgent problems of 


our generation. Future prospects may be described as in an 
airway weather report: “Fair weather, straight ahead, with. 


thunderstorms on the right and left.” 


Security for a People 


A CREATIVE LIFT OF THE SPIRIT 


By JOHN G. WINANT, Chairman, Social Security Board 
Over WABC, January 6, 1937 


tivities of the government. It is a dominant end of 

public policy. It has been written into Acts of Congress 

which erect buffers between a population and the major 

hazards of life. It is one of the many objectives of Federal, 

State, and local government. It has to do with the police 

power, the war powers, and all conservation policies whether 
affecting human life or natural resources. 

An attempt to find security for a people is not new. 

It is among the oldest of political obligations. It is among the 


A SINGLE word “security” sums up a multitude of ac- 


greatest of the tasks of a State. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence sets down as selfevident the right of a people 
“to provide new Guards for a future security.” Out of an 
endless struggle for security, which in different ages has 
taken different forms, our American institutions were 
created. 

But what is security? It is no unearned blessing that is 
to be had for the asking. It is no gift of the government 
through a single legislative act. It is no abstraction too 
nebulous for definition. It is a making sure of something; 
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and that something—without which security is only an empty 
word—is a way of life and the means to its realization. 

Security for the people begins with bread and butter. 
An opportunity to earn a living, to be a member of the 
community, to have a part in the government, is fundamen- 
tal. But a mere subsistence is no security for the American 
citizen. The nation is rich in natural resources; it possesses 
2 developing technology; it has a varied abundance of human 
capacities to turn to account. Living should, as time goes on, 
become more and more adequate to the expanding needs of 
a richer life. But security is more than a condition of ma- 
terial well-being. It is a state of mind, the antithesis of 
fear, the creative lift of the spirit that enables men and 
women to face the future with glad hearts and free minds. 
It is the hopeful urge to provide, to build, to plan, to look 
ahead—to make the most of ourselves and our opportunities. 

Security is a many-sided thing. In sheer negative terms 
it is a minimum of protection against the great threats to 
work, to health, to provision for the future. In positive 
terms it is the sum of the arrangements set up by business, 
by government, and by society through which the things we 
cherish are safeguarded against the hazards we cannot per- 
sonally control. 

Above all security for a people is no static thing. The 
march of the decades brings changed conditions. Old prob- 
lems have to be freshly stated. Established safeguards have 
to be replaced to face the emergent dangers of a dynamic 
society. But the necessity of serving a people in’ their lives 
and properties, their liberties and opportunities, persists. 
As we have met the exigencies which the changing times 
have brought, as we have taken national crises in our stride, 
the domain of security has been enriched and enlarged. As 
the way opens ahead, we must seize, command, and make 
secure the opportunities which offer a greater fullness to 
American life. 

The quest of security is a task for all of the people. 
It must be worked out within the American system. That 
system does not offer the individual a life of security. It 
guarantees him an opportunity and imposes upon him the 
obligation of finding security for himself. But it is elementary 
that there can be no obligation without an opportunity, and 
for opportunity most of us must look to private enterprise. 
Upon it we are dependent for a job, a chance to increase 
our talents, a place to put our savings. If agriculture, in- 
dustry, and business are efficient and well-managed; if they 
are articulated into an orderly and going system, the more 
fundamental part of the problem is solved. But if they are 
not, an obligation rests upon the government. Agriculture 
and industry must be aided to provide the opportunities out 
of which the security of the people is to be created. Today 
the security of a people is a great cooperative enterprise. 
Citizens, industry, and government are partners in this na- 
tional providing. 

In this endeavor, government has its distinctive part. 
Its task is to quicken opportunity into being, to set up bar- 
riers against industrial shock, to care for the needy for 
whom private enterprise could not provide. Its policies must 
be directed to all groups in society. The nation is an intri- 
cate organization of activities. Interests, occupations, and 
sections have changing parts and different tasks to perform 
in a national economy. The security of each must be pro- 
moted within the circumstances peculiar to it. The way of 


security for the industrial wage-earner is not always that for 
the farm laborer. In agriculture and industry similar aims 
must be attained through different means. 

Security for a people is not to be attained by a single 
heroic act. It demands a series of measures, addressed to the 
circumstances of particular groups, and drawn together into 
a coherent whole. The foundations of security are as old 
as the republic; it has been a concern of a public policy which 
has developed through the decades. The coming of an in- 
dustrial culture has brought new values and different mea- 
sures. It required the great depression to throw the larger 
problem into relief, to reveal the shortcomings of current 
practice, and to point the way for an accommodation of 
our provisions for security to the circumstances and necessi- 
ties of the democratic commonwealth of today. 

The beginnings of this last accommodation of public 
policy to the necessities of the people are to be found in the 
legislation emerging from depressing needs. It is hardly neces- 
sary here to recount the crisis of those years. For the moment 
the breath of insecurity was the life of the nation. The in- 
dustrial machine was running half-stalled; the organized 
activities which make up a going industrial system were 
falling apart. The plight of agriculture was desperate; in- 
dustries were headed for disorder; foreign trade had fallen 
away; banks were everywhere closing their doors. The very 
foundations of security were threatened with collapse; a 
plague of bankruptcies was everywhere in sight; unemploy- 
ment stalked the land; investments were of uncertain value; 
sion. A large part of our population, through no fault of their 
own, were denied a place in the productive occupations. It 
was not because they would not work; it was not because 
savings were in jeopardy. It was necessary to stop a disastrous 
retreat. A series of measures, addressed to particular aspects 
of the emergency, reopened the banks, saved the monetary 
system from collapse, averted disaster to foreign trade, put 
an end to cut-throat business competition, ended the epi- 
demic of liquidation, quickened the flow of income to the 
farmer, and threw about the worker the protection of mini- 
mum standards. The emergency and the measures with which 
it was met reveal the multiple activities of government by 
which barriers are thrown up against the destructive forces 
of a disordered economy which had placed in jeopardy the 
lives of people and threatened the welfare of the nation. 

The lack of security on the farm had long been no- 
torious. A foreign market for staple crops had been greatly 
reduced and the domestic consumption had decreased. Some 
million of separate farmers acting individually were power- 
less to adjust production to the reduced demand. Prices 
had fallen, debts had increased, mortgages were being fore- 
closed, and the stream of farm income was running low. 
An attempt was made to adjust an over-done production to 
actual demand. The intent was to bring a measure of security 
to the population living on the farms. The result was to 
create a stream of purchasing power which helped to keep 
industry going and increased the volume of steady employ- 
ment. A helping hand to the farmer was in the interest of 
the whole national economy. 

Security for industry is an equally essential aspect of pub- 
lic policy. We are not likely to forget those desperate days 
when vigorous steps had to be taken to prevent a collapse of 
the industrial structure. The pull of prices downward, to 
meet declining purchasing power, wiped out profits, forced 
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capital losses, and threatened the job-security of workers. 
Trade practices which grew out of the depression caused 
added hardship and demoralization. Industries had to be given 
an opportunity to call a halt. Gradually stability was accom- 
plished and industry again became the bulwark of security in 
an advancing economic order. A stability within industry— 
its capacity to provide employment, wages, and the where- 
withal of savings—is the very backbone of social security. The 
cooperative effort of business and government in that stormy 
period has borne its fruit. It has enabled the industrial system 
to give to millions of men and women the raw stuff of income 
and opportunity out of which they can fashion security for 
themselves. 


It is not possible to separate the stability of industry 
from the security of its workers. Jobs and wages come from 
going concerns. They depend upon the ability of business 
enterprises to market goods, to bring in gross receipts, to 
avoid bankruptcy. Workers cannot find security among firms 
which are engaged in the struggle of the jungle for survival. 
Where industries are chaotic and disorganized—where the 
average life of a business venture is less than four years—the 
wage-earners take up the shock of a brutal competitive system. 
A barrier must be built around a minimum standard of life. 
The road that leads industry away from chaos is the way of 
security for labor and business. 


The line between employment and unemployment is 
always narrow. It became quite indistinct during the depres- 
they were different from the rest of us. It was because private 
enterprise could not provide employment and opportunity to 
all willing workers. Industry was not to blame for the failure; 
at best the employment it can offer is far short of permanent. 
During the depression causes beyond its control reduced the 
demand for workers and impaired its capacity to pay wages. 
The government, in its measures of relief, usurped no function 
of private enterprise. It stepped in merely to perform a task 
which industry could not perform for itself. 


A concern for the men and women outside of industry 
became an essential part of the program for security. The 
measures for direct relief and the projects of public works 
made their contribution to the common cause. The venture 
can be explained as the performance of a humanitarian duty 
as old as mankind. And even if there were no Christian 
ethics to bless it, the endeavor can be justified as an expres- 
sion of sound public policy. The expenditures of the govern- 
ment helped to fill out the dwindling stream of purchasing 


power. It kept factories going, created jobs, accelerated busi- 
ness activity, and reduced the number of the unemployed. 

A significant aspect of these measures is likely to be over- 
looked. A nation must conserve its human as well as its 
natural resources. A large group of the jobless were young 
men and women seeking their first employment. For the 
moment there were no places for them; but their capacities 
had to be held against a future need. A second group com- 
prised skilled workers; if we were not to sacrifice the future 
production of wealth, their skills had to be conserved against 
the moth and rust of adversity. A third group was made up of 
artists, writers, painters, musicians, teachers. At best their 
livings are precarious. We had to secure to ourselves—against 
the devastating want they would otherwise have faced—the 
promise of their contribution to our American culture. 

As a single measure in this larger program the Social 
Security Act was passed. It is not to be looked upon alone. 
Its meaning and significance are to be discovered in its rela- 
tionship to the series of measures of which it is an integral 
part. It does not usurp the role of private enterprise. It came 
into a field of human need where private insurance could 
find no profit. It recognizes work and a wage as the best 
security which the worker can find for himself. It frankly 
admits assurance of employment to be of greater value than 
unemployment insurance. The Act provides, not a complete 
security in itself, but a necessary complement to the security 
afforded by private enterprise. 

The Social Security Act hedges the major hazards of 
life about with safeguards which neither the individual alone 
nor industry unaided could provide. The life of a worker is 
continuous. The income from his job obeys the demands of 
the market, but his expenses click on endlessly with the 
clock. This is the case for unemployment insurance. The 
worker’s living comes from his job; yet his life is likely to 
outlast the skills which he can market. The way of individual 
savings is beset with many perils for safety. This is the case 
for old-age benefits. A number of hazards which no one can 
control lie in the path of every man and every woman—z 
dependent childhood, blindness, the need for maternity care, 
an indigent old age. This is the case for public assistance. 

A public policy, whose objective is security, must accept 
without qualification or evasion the obligations which ele- 
mentary justice imposes upon a government. The need of 
mutual protection was recognized by St. Paul centuries ago 
when he reminded us that “we are severally members one of 
another.” 


Farm Tenancy 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, January 22, 1937 


O PROBLEM associated with American agricul- 
N ture and rural life is creating more widespread 

interest than the problem of farm tenancy. Edi- 
torials in newspapers throughout the United States are 
urging that something be done to reverse the present trend 
toward increasing farm tenancy and decreasing home own- 
ership; forums and discussion groups are arguing the pros 
and cons of different methods proposed to accomplish this 
task. Recently the American Institute of Public Opinion ? 





announced that in its sample poll, eighty-three percent of 
the people favored a public program to help tenant farmers 
become farm owners, 

The tremendous interest in this vital problem is not 
hard to understand. The promotion of home ownership on 


(For exposition of the Institute, see “Measuring Public 
Opinion,” by George Gallup, Director, VS. Mar. 9, ’36, 
p. 370.) 
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individual farms has been a great tradition in American 
history. Individual farm ownership was always recognized 
as the cornerstone of a free democratic society. 

Today that traditional national ideal is being seriously 
challenged. Less than half of our farm families own all the 
land they operate. Of the six million farm families in the 
United States, two million, eight hundred thousand, or 
forty-two percent, are tenants, owning no land at all. Every 
ten years since 1880, when the first count of tenant farmers 
was made, the number of landless tenants has steadily 
increased. 

The problem of tenancy is national in scope. No im- 
portant agricultural region of the United States is without 
its tenancy problem. In the cornbelt, for instance, where 
much of the rich prairie soil was given out in homesteads, 
the percentage of farmers who are tenants is well above 
the national average. Iowa has about fifty percent of its 
farms operated by tenants. In Nebraska the percentage is 
forty-nine. In the cotton belt of the south the percentages 
are the highest: seventy percent tenancy in Mississippi; 
more than sixty percent of the farms of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, and South Carolina are operated by 
tenants. 

Even in the far west, where the land has been most 
recently settled, tenancy is growing. In Colorado thirty- 
four percent of the farms are operated by tenants. In the 
Pacific Coast States wherever specialized cash crop pro- 
duction has been developed, tenancy has become widespread. 

Recognizing the grave threat to American rural life 
which this growing farm tenancy implies, President Roose- 
velt last November appointed a Committee of forty-one 
farmers, editors, and agricultural and social leaders to 
study the problem of farm tenancy and report to him by 
February first on a plan whereby the undesirable elements 
of our farm tenant system could be corrected. During the 
past month the Committee has held five public hearings in 
various parts of the United States to give all classes of 
people the fullest opportunity to present their views. In 
all, several thousand people attended these hearings. Land- 
lords and tenants were represented, as well as businessmen, 
educators, and other interested citizens. 

Discussions of this sort bring out the fact that the 
present concern over farm tenancy is based upon far more 
than sentiment. The national determination to stop the 
increase in farm tenancy and replace it with better forms 
of land tenure, is grounded upon important economic and 
social considerations. There is a definite national interest 
involved in the difficult problems of landlord-tenant rela- 
tions. 

What is the chief complaint of landlords against the 
tenants? It is that the tenants allow the farms to go to 
pieces, fail to prevent soil erosion, have no interest in keep- 
ing up the land and buildings. What is the chief complaint 
of tenants against the landlords? It is that the tenants are 
expected to carry out soil conservation practices, and make 
other improvements, and yet are not compensated for this 
extra labor and expense. Tenants complain that they can 
never know, year after year, whether they will be permitted 
to remain on the farm which they are expected to improve. 

Both these points of view, which were expressed time and 
time again at the recent public hearings, point to one 
major fact: that farm tenancy, as it is now practiced in the 
United States is bad for both landlord and tenant, in that 
it encourages the waste of soil and discourages the necessary 


care to keep a farm in good condition. Furthermore, it 
points out why the nation as a whole is rightly concerned 
over the tengpt situation. For if the wasteful practices of 
tenancy are’ allowed to continue, the destruction of our 
basic natural resource, the soil, will become a reality, under- 
mining the whole structure of our national economic life. 

Most tenant leases on American farms are now made 
on a year to year basis, and as a national average, the 
American tenant farmer moves every three or four years. 

If you will imagine yourself in the position of a tenant 
farmer who does not know from one year to the next 
how long he can stay on his farm, you will readily under- 
stand why farm tenancy so often goes hand in hand with 
soil erosion, with rundown buildings, and unkept home- 
steads. Why should a tenant work to improve a place 
when after three or four years of work it will likely pass 
into some one else’s hands? He will allow the soil to wash 
away and the buildings to fall into disrepair, so long as 
he has no permanent interest in the farm. 

Life on our farms is every year becoming more com- 
plex. The success of American agriculture constantly de- 
mands closer cooperation and mutual help on the part of 
individual farmers. It demands better education, and it 
demands a better community life. Yet the growth of farm 
tenancy means a growing insecurity and instability in rural 
life. It operates against better education, and against co- 
operation. Moving time for tenants usually comes in the 
middle of the school year, often disrupting whole classes, 
and handicapping the children in their education. Tenant 
farmers, not knowing whether they will long remain in 
the community, are poor material with which to form 
cooperatives. The church and other community enterprises 
suffer as well. A stable rural civilization cannot be built 
on the basis of a floating population. 

We used to think of farm tenancy primarily as a step 
by which the enterprising young farmer could climb to 
farm ownership. As a tenant, the young man learned the 
responsibilities of farm management, and was able to accum- 
ulate sufficient capital with which to buy his own farm. To 
many young farmers, tenancy still provides this opportunity. 

In this connection, however, we should take note of 
two facts. One is that fewer and fewer farmers are able to 
take the step from tenancy to ownership. The second fact 
to remember is, that, in addition to being a step on the 
way up to farm ownership, tenancy can also serve as a 
step on the way down. During the recent decade of agricul- 
tural depression, thousands of American farmers reversed 
the transition from tenancy to ownership. Losing their farms 
through foreclosure of excessive mortgages, they became 
tenants on what were once their own lands. Many sank 
below this point when the depression robbed them of their 
stock and equipment, and were obliged to work as share 
croppers or laborers. A large, though uncounted number 
of small farm owners, overburdened with debt, are still 
on the brink of falling into tenancy. 

Our problem today arises not from tenancy as an in- 
stitution, but from what President Roosevelt, in his annual 
message to Congress, referred to as an “un-American type 
of tenant farming.” * The trouble lies with those elements of 
our tenant system that cultivate insecurity and deny to 
American farm families the opportunity to achieve a satis- 
factory social and economic standard of living. In this 


2(V.S. Jan. 15, p. 195.) 
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attempt to improve the farm tenancy system, therefore, our 
objective should not be primarily to promote ownership 
as against tenancy, but to establish types of farm tenure 
that will result in greater security for both landlords and 
tenants. 

One program that has been suggested is to have the 
government provide financial help to tenant farmers who 
wish to buy farms of their own: Such financial help would 
have to be on very liberal terms, at the lowest rate of 
interest possible, and with amortization over a long period 
of years. 

But merely to place farmers on lands of their own will 
not bring about security of tenure. Our history proves that. 
We gave away about two hundred and eighty million acres 
of land to the families of homesteaders during the past 
seventy-five years. A high percentage of those same farms 
are today operated by tenants. It seems essential that some 
plan be devised to prevent families from losing their farms 
through speculation, excessive mortgage debt, and final fore- 
closure. 

Another difficulty faces a program of helping tenants 
to become owners. Many farm families, reared in the tenant 
system, have become so used to ways of waste and ignorance, 
that they no longer possess the self-reliance or the man- 
agerial ability to run their own farms successfully. This 
less capable group of farm tenants cannot be raised from 
their present condition to that of independent ownership 
in one jump. They must be helped by a gradual improve- 
ment of their financial resources and personal abilities. The 
Resettlement Administration has provided some valuable 
experience in this step-by-step type of rehabilitation. 

‘The Resettlement Administration has gone at this 
work from several angles. Some kind of financial help was 
of course necessary for these families. This has been given 
in the form of small loans for the purchase of livestock, 
farm equipment, fertilizer, or other necessary improvements. 
These families, who were unable to receive credit from any 
other source, have at this date paid back over 50 per cent of 
the money now due. Had it not been for the drought, the rate 
of repayment would be much higher. In regions where the 
weather was favorable the repayments have averaged better 
than 75 percent. 

One reason why these rehabilitation loans have been 
so successful is that they were accompanied by a program 
of education and guidance. Most of these farmers have been 


taught better systems of farm management. They have been 
shown how to raise gardens and can food for the winter. 
They have been guided in making up budgets to cover their 
income and expenditures. Many of the people who would 
ordinarily be classed as good-for-nothing, were found to be 
suffering from pellagra or other diseases and ailments. Upon 
receiving proper medical care, their condition improved, 
and they were able to face their work with new vitality 
and hope. 


Of some 300,000 families which are being helped in 
this way by the Resettlement Administration, about 25,000 
are now reported as fully rehabilitated, and competent to 
run their own affairs. But equally important are the fam- 
ilies still on the rehabilitation rolls, who with perhaps only 
a year or so of help, have all taken big steps upward. They 
are learning better farming and better living, and year by 
year will join the ranks of capable self-reliant farmers in 
increasing numbers. 


The effectiveness of this type of rehabilitation program 
gives hope that the problem of helping tenants become fitted 
for farm ownership is well within our ability to solve. 


With 2,800,000 farm tenants in the United States it 
will be impossible in any reasonable period of time, to extend 
credit to all of them in order to help them buy farms. Some 
of the attempts to achieve security in farm tenure will un- 
doubtedly have to be worked out by improving the present 
tenant system itself. This has been done with excellent re- 
sults in Great Britain. In Ireland a program of converting 
tenants into owners has been carried out over a period of 
sixty years or more. 


We, of course, have certain factors to contend with 
that are not found in other lands. Our problems are more 
complex. The President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy is 
studying every aspect of our farm tenant system and is 
examining the many plans which have been proposed. It 
hopes to outline to the President on February first, the 
best and most complete program that America can devise 
for handling the farm tenant problem. 


To triumph over the evils of farm tenancy, to estab- 
lish security of occupancy and a policy of conservation on 
our rented farms in the place of instability and waste, will 
be to achieve a national ideal that has impelled the hearts 
of the American people since the beginning of the Nation. 
It demands the full and united support of a whole people. 


Japan, China, and the U.S.S.R. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER POWERS AND THE GERMAN-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


By HACHIRO ARITA, Foreign Minister of Japan 
70th Session Imperial Diet, Tokyo, January 21, 1937 


[OF THE SPEECHES LEADING TO DISORDER ON THE ABOVE OCCASION AND RESIGNATION OF THE CABINET, THIS IS 
SELECTED AS OF GREATEST INTEREST TO OUR READERS. CONDENSED. | 


stability of East Asia to contribute thereby to the cause 

of world peace as well as at promoting the welfare 
and happiness of mankind by upholding international justice. 
We have been striving earnestly and unremittingly toward 
the achievement of those aims. 


Ts national policy of Japan aims at insuring the 


In surveying the conditions of the world, it is to be noted 
that the international political situation is still lacking in sta- 
bility. In fact it appears to be growing worse than ever, 
owing especially to activities of the Communist International, 
or the Comintern. In these circumstances it is truly significant 
that there was concluded on November 25th last year an 
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agreement between Japan and Germany concerning the Com- 
munist International. This agreement is intended for the 
common defense against the activities of the Comintern whose 
tenets are not only incompatible with the national policy of 
our country but inconsistent with human nature itself. 

The Japanese Government has always endeavored to 
suppress the communist movement, and it was with grave 
concern that Japan watched the developments in China under 
the red invasion. Then in the summer of 1935 the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern, in Moscow, passed a resolution 
declaring openly that certain countries including Japan and 
Germany were to be the major objects of its future opera- 
tions. 

At the same time the Comintern adopted new tactics of 
campaign based on the formation of the so-called People’s 
Front which had proved successful in several countries of 
Europe, especially in Spain where it brought on the civil war 
which is waging even now, attended with terrible scenes of 
fratricide. In East Asia the Comintern commenced skilfully 
to sovietize China while damaging the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions through a movement called Anti-Japanese People’s 
Front, organized throughout that country. In Manchoukuo 
and also in Japan there appear signs of growth in communist 
manoeuvres. 

In the face of the operations of the Comintern, tena- 
cious and ingenious, our government was obliged to devise 
more stringent measures of defense and to formulate an 
adequate policy for the protection of our national policy and 
the preservation of the stability of East Asia. The Comin- 
tern is an international organization with a large number of 
branches scattered all over the globe, which maintain close 
contact between one another and conduct their campaigns 
under direction from Headquarters, each exploiting the pe- 
culiar conditions in its own territory. Therefore measures 
guarding against such operations should necessarily be ex- 
tended to an international scale. That is why Japan con- 
cluded with Germany the present agreement providing for 
the exchange of information and the study of necessary 
steps to be taken. 

The object of this agreement is joint defense against 
the Comintern and we will be glad to enter into an agree- 
ment with any other country within the scope of that aim. 
Needless to say the Japanese Government are not bound in 
any way outside the scope of the above-mentioned aim. It 
seems that there have been those who entertained misunder- 
standings or misgivings regarding the character of the agree- 
ment. But I wish to state definitely that the conclusion of 
the agreement which was dictated by the need of protecting 
our national policy and preserving the stability of East Asia, 
does not affect in the slightest degree our policy of pro- 
moting friendly relations with all powers in the spirit of 
universal concord and harmony. 

The Japanese Government is endeavoring to further 
unity and solidarity between the peoples of Japan and Man- 
choukuo and to consolidate the neighborly and inseparable 
relationship between the two countries. And for that purpose, 
on July 10th of last year, a treaty concerning partial aboli- 
tion of our extraterritorial rights and adjustment of our 
administrative rights in the South Manchuria Railway Zone 
was signed. The conclusion of this treaty was hailed by the 
people of Manchoukuo with profound satisfaction, and its 
operation since has proved eminently successful. It is grati- 


fying to us all to note that Manchoukuo is making steady 
and healthy progress along all lines, and the economic and 
commercial relations between the two countries are growing 
more and more intimate. 

It was some time ago that the Japanese Government 
proposed to China three basic principles, hoping to effect 
thereby a much needed adjustment of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. However, in August last there occurred the Chengtu 
Incident followed by a series of unfortunate incidents in 
Pakhoi and elsewhere. From examination of the nature of 
these incidents, we could see clearly that every one of them 
was not merely an ordinary case of murder or assault, but 
they were all traceable to the anti-Japanese policy of China. 

In order to forestall the recurrence of any untoward 
incidents at their very source, the Japanese Government, 
while demanding the utmost sincerity in the exercise of con- 
trol over all anti-Japanese agitation, invited the Nanking 
Government to discuss various questions upon the solution 
whereof depended the adjustment of Sino-Japanese re- 
lations. We desire that the Nanking Government instead 
of stopping short at a negative policy of merely controlling 
the anti-Japanese movement, should go a step further and 
alter their own attitude toward Japan, which was one of 
the chief causes of the anti-Japanese agitations, and we 
urged upon that government to prove their sincerity on vari- 
ous concrete issues having to do with the rehabilitation of 
Sino-Japanese relations. 

Negotiations had begun in Nanking between the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries early in September and con- 
tinued over three months. Believing that, in view of the 
Chinese attitude, an indefinite prolongation of the negotia- 
tions would only serve to bring on fresh complications, we 
demanded that the Nanking Government put into practice 
those points whereon both sides had so far reached an agree- 
ment of views, leaving the remaining questions to a later 
conversation. Thereupon the Chengtu and Pakhoi Incidents, 
as such, were settled on December 30th. 

The negotiations with China have failed to produce as 
vet the anticipated results. However, I am convinced that 
these negotiations are of significant value in that they will 
serve as a stage in the progress toward further negotiations. 
Since our fundamental policy toward China is directed most 
certainly toward collaboration and friendship and the com- 
mon prosperity of the two countries, the renewal of en- 
deavors for the adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations with 
a fresh resolve and determination is not only an obligation 
of the two governments but the common desire, I believe, 
of both nations. 

As regards the Sian Incident, our government took a 
fair and impartial attitude and watched the course of events 
calmly but with grave concern. It is most fortunate for 
China that the affair is being brought to an end without en- 
tailing serious consequences. However, in view of the fact 
that Chang Hsueh-Liang came out for a pro-communist, anti- 
Japanese policy at the initial stage of the incident and that 
its final outcome is bound to have a far-reaching effect upon 
the general situation in East Asia, our government is paying 
careful attention to further developments. 

Japan’s policy toward the U.S.S.R. lies as a matter of 
course in the maintenance and insurance of normal relations. 
In order to enhance the friendly relations between the two 
countries through the solution of pending issues, our govern- 
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ment continued to conduct negotiations regarding revision of 
the fishery treaty and the problems of border demarcation and 
the settlement of the dispute between the Soviet Union and 
Manchoukuo, and also assisted in the negotiations between 
the Soviet authorities and the representatives of the Japanese 
interests on the matter of the extension of the period of oil- 
prospecting in North Saghalien. 

Regarding this oil question, a contract was concluded 
in October extending the prospecting period by five years. 
The text of the new fishery convention was also drawn up 
in the middle of last November after deliberations lasting 
one and a half years. But at the very moment when the 
instrument was to have been signed, the Soviet Government 
asked for a postponement of signature on the grounds of the 
non-completion of the necessary domestice procedure and 
thereafter persistently refused to sign. We called the attention 
of the Soviet Government repeatedly to the basic nature of 
Japan’s fishery right in northern waters and to the perpetuity 
required of the treaty intended to regulate the exercise of said 
right. 

As a result of these later conversations, provisional ar- 
rangements were concluded at last on December 28th which 
will permit our fishery enterprise to go unobstructed for the 
coming season. Our government intends, of course, to con- 
tinue negotiations regarding the signing of the above-men- 
tioned new convention. and expects to arrive at a settlement 
at an early date. 

The establishment of commissions for the Manchoukuo- 
Soviet border demarcation and the settlement of disputes was 
proposed by our government in the belief that such bodies 
would contribute substantially toward the prevention of dis- 
putes between Japan, Manchoukuo, and the Soviet Union 
and the harmonization of the tripartite relation. An agree- 
ment of views has been reached on all basic questions involved 
excepting one or two points. And our government hopes to 
see this question settled as soon as possible. 

Toward Great Britain, our policy of strengthening the 
traditional relations remains unchanged. When two coun- 
tries, taking a broad view, give full and sympathetic con- 


sideration to each other’s position, there can be no doubt that . 


a way will be found of adjusting their interests. It is the 
intention of our government to exert further efforts in that 
direction. 

Japan’s relations with the United States are of late 
happily improving, owing, I believe, as well to our consistent 
policy of contributing, in cooperation with that power, to the 
maintenance of peace in the Pacific, as to a deeper understand- 
ing on the part of the American people regarding the situation 
in East Asia. The Japanese Government will continue to 
spare no effort in the cultivation and improvement of the 
cordial relations already existing between the two nations. 

The naval limitation treaty among the world’s three 
major sea powers, Japan, Great Britain, and the United 
States, expired with the past year. Our government, adhering 
as faithfully as ever to the principle of non-menace and non- 
aggression, has certainly no desire to institute a race for naval 
construction. Indeed, we have seized every opportunity to 
express our sincere aspirations for naval limitations, and it is 
still the cherished hope of the Japanese Government that 
there be concluded as soon as possible a just and fair treaty 


of limitation among the Powers concerned to contribute to 
the cause of world peace. 

Recently we notified the Italian Government of our 
decision to withdraw our Legation from Ethiopia and to 
establish a Consulate in its stead. The Italian Government 
assured us that they will give favorable consideration con- 
cerning the protection of our commercial and other interests 
in Ethiopia. Negotiations on that basis are now in progress. 


Our Government is also desirous of establishing closer 
economic relations with countries in the South Seas. Although 
there are those who misunderstand, or even attempt to dis- 
credit our intentions, we entertain no aggressive designs but 
only seek to promote our trade and join efforts with those 
countries in the development of natural resources through the 
furtherance of peaceful and friendly relations. 

As for trade restrictions of other lands, they are of such 
character that there is no way to have them removed save 
through diplomatic negotiations. Our Government is doing 
its best in that regard. To cite a conspicuous instance, some- 
time ago our government was compelled to invoke the trade 
protection law against Australia in order to counter measures 
of the Australian Government to suppress importation of 
Japanese goods. Thereafter we initiated trade negotiations 
which continued for several months until toward the end of 
last year when an amicable understanding was reached, and 
the relations between Japan and Australia have been restored 
to normal. 

As for the Netherlands’ Indies, through the intermedia- 
tion of the governments of that country and of our own, 
the shipping interests of the two countries concluded an agree- 
ment in the course of the past year. The conclusion of this 
agreement, which was claimed by the Netherlands’ Indies as 
a postulate for any discussion on trade, paved the way to 
trade negotiations between the governments which have been 
carried on with tangible results. Our trade negotiations with 
British India are also making satisfactory progress. 


The growing trend toward an extension of international 
trade barriers was a matter of serious concern to a country 
like Japan which could not secure the nation’s economic 
existence except through insuring a supply of raw materials 
and markets for manufactured products. Since then, there 
have arisen certain circumstances warranting the hope for a 
moderation of restrictive measures. 


However, despite this hope generally speaking, various 
trade barriers are being kept as intact as they were. What is 
needed most now, I believe, is that with the view of restoring 
freedom of trade, the powers should treat their colonial 
markets in the spirit which marks the provisions of the Congo 
Basin Treaty. This, side by side with the solution of the 
now seriously discussed problem of redistribution of natural 
resources, should go far toward dispelling the atmosphere 
of universal unrest and prove a most effective and timely 
contribution to the cause of world peace. 


For Japan, which possesses such ancient and unique cul- 
ture, its diffusion in foreign countries is of the utmost import- 
ance since it will serve as a means to make the world under- 
stand the spirit underlying our national activities. With this 
point in view, our government is intending to make further 
endeavors in the field of international cultural work. 
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~ Our Stake in 


Civil Service 


By HARRY B. MITCHELL, President, United States Civil Service Commission 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, WJSV, January 14, 1937 


passed by Congress. A few years ago, the American 

Federation of Government Employees decided that it 
would be appropriate to observe the anniversary of the law’s 
passage, calling the particular attention of the American 
people to the benefits which have resulted to them from the 
establishment of the competitive civil service system. The 
Civil Service Commission is glad to cooperate. I am speaking 
tonight in connection with that anniversary observance. 

This fifty-fourth anniversary is made the more noticeable 
by the recommendations of the President,t made during the 
week, for the extension of the merit system to all nonpolicy 
forming positions in the Government. It is neither my 
province nor my purpose to talk about the details of the 
legislation proposed, but all friends of the merit system are 
bound to find satisfaction in the general policy which the 
President has announced. 

The present law is broad in its terms, giving the Presi- 
dent, operating through Civil Service Commission, much dis- 
cretion in the working out of details. These details are set 
forth through the promulgation of rules by the President, and 
these rules are as binding on the Commission as the terms 
of the law itself. Through amendment of these rules, from 
time to time, the system has been broadened and improved 
in many respects, and changes are made as experience demon- 
strates that changes are necessary. They have been necessary 
in the past; they will be necessary in the future. Admittedly 
we have not reached perfection in the civil service system. 
We don’t expect to. Admittedly we have made mistakes, and 
undoubtedly will make more of them. Nevertheless we believe 
that there has been much progress through the years, and 
that there will be further progress as time passes. The Com- 
mission is particularly optimistic for the near future. The 
President has made it plain that he desires and hopes for 
improvement and extension during the next few years. The 
public attitude and the greater interest in Congress gives 
ground for belief that these hopes will be realized. 

In its annual report for 1936, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has made recommendations and has set forth a state- 
ment of policy for the future improvement of the service. 
Specifically, it is urging that all positions that are not policy 
forming shall be brought under the competitive system. The 
Commission believes that postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes should be selected in accordance with civil service 
methods. If this is done the Postal Service would offer a 
career throughout for its employees. 

During the past year, by Executive order, the President 
has greatly improved the selection system for postmasters 
by providing that the person at the top of the list shall be 
certified by the Commission and nominated by the Postmaster 
General. Apparently there is a mistaken impression that this 
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Executive order brought the postmasters under the civil 
service law. That is not the case. It will require legislation 
to do that, and bills have already been introduced in the 
present session of Congress to attain the desired result. The 
Civil Service Commission regards the passage of such a law 
as of the highest importance because a large proportion 
of the public forms its opinion of the civil service system by 
the selection of postmasters, and so long as the public be- 
lieved that, despite the fact that the Commission held exam- 
inations, the appointments to these positions were still largely 
political, which they were up until the issuance of the recent 
Executive order, that belief created the impression that other 
civil service positions were filled in the same way, which is 
most assuredly not the case. So far as the examination and 
the certification of persons to Government positions under the 
civil service law is concerned, I can say unqualifiedly and 
unhesitatingly that politics have no part; that the applicants 
are examined and certified in strict accordance with the rat- 
ings that they have made in the examinations in which they 
have participated. 

The Commission would like to see the scope of the Classi- 
fication Act, which fixes the grade and pay of employees in 
the departments in Washington, extended to cover positions 
throughout the country which now have no established pay 
standard. There are about 100,000 of these. Fairness seems 
to demand that they be paid on the same basis as employees 
in Washington. Generally speaking, the principle of so doing 
is admitted, but Congress has hesitated because of the cost. 

Repeatedly the Commission has urged that authority be 
given to investigate and conciliate differences between em- 
ployees and supervisors arising from removals, reductions, or 
suspensions. It has been proposed that some other agency be 
given this task, and to that proposal the Commission would 
gladly acquiesce if the additional cost of a new agency is not 
an obstacle. The plan of the Commission provides for the 
organization of Conciliation Committees throughout the Gov- 
ernment service wherever needed. Such a committee has been 
functioning successfully in the Civil Service Commission’s 
own staff for about three years. While the Government is a 
lenient taskmaster, there are occasionally real grievances and 
there should be methods of considering and adjusting these. 

It is one of the jobs of the Commission to investigate 
and make recommendations concerning political activity on 
the part of civil service employees. There is no way, however, 
by which it can enforce its recommendations. It believes it 
should have such power. 

There is a sad lack of statistics from which can be supplied 
personnel data to meet this, that, or the other inquiry. The 
Commission thinks it should be placed in a position to furnish 
the desired statistics. That is a matter of additional money. 

All persons who are employed by the Government in the 
classified civil service—and a few others who have been 
included by special legislative provision—are subject to the 
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retirement law. The Commission is suggesting some changes 
in that law. It provides for retirement on account of total 
disability for useful and efficient service and the payment 
of annuity during the continuance of such disability. Payment 
is also continued for 90 days after restoration to normal 
health. If, during the 90 days, the person who was suffering 
from disability fails of reinstatement, he is left with neither 
employment nor annuity. Sometimes people in that category 
have been long in the service, are approaching old age, and 
to a considerable extent are not fitted to take up a new occu- 
pation. It is proposed by the Commission that under such 
conditions the disabled employee shall, provided certain age 
and service requirements are met, continue to receive an 
annuity on a modified basis until reemployed in the Govern- 
ment service or death. 

The Commission also suggests that the retirement law 
be changed to permit of optional retirement on the part of 
either the employee or the Government at the age of 60 after 
30 years of service or at the age of 62 after 15 years of 
service. The present compulsory retirement ages are 62, 65, 
and 70, according to occupation. Under the proposed plan, 
compulsory retirement at 62 and 65 years of age would be 
done away with, and the 70 year limit be applied to all 
occupations. It is also recommended that retirement benefits 
be broadened by permitting employees, at the time of retire- 
ment, to elect a reduced annuity and designate a beneficiary 
to whom payments will be continued after death of the 
annuitant. 

The Commission wants better facilities for the building 
up of career opportunities with the service. It believes that 
there should be a definite program towards that end. As one 
step, it proposes the establishment of a transfer system where- 
by any employee who has established through examination 
his equipment for a higher position may be put in touch with 
vacancies in other governmental agencies. It also proposes 
that programs be arranved for the further training of Gov- 
ernment employees so they may better equip themselves for 
the positions they hold or for higher positions. 

That the operation of the civil service law has greatly 
improved the efficiency in the Government service, there can 
be no doubt. No authority on personnel who has information 
on the subject would for one moment dispute that assertion. 
There is proof of it in abundance. Repeated tests have been 
made which show that such is the case. In the Postal Service, 
where the competitive law applies more generally than in 
any other governmental agency, it has been shown that ex- 
aminations have greatly increased the efficiency in the han- 





dling of the mail, and it is further shown that later developed 
examinations have greatly improved the efficiency of the 
employees over the sort of examinations which were held 
in the early days of the Commission’s work. In the Commis- 
sion, there is continual effort through our Research Division, 
and otherwise, to improve the character of examinations and 
these improvements brought most satisfactory results. There 
is still room for further improvement in many examinations 
and effort along that line goes on continually. 

Greater efficiency through civil service examinations is 
a very great advantage in the increasing public service that 
is being demanded by the American people—and people all 
over the world, for that matter—but there is perhaps a greater 
advantage in the higher ethical standard that will result 
from the complete establishment of a merit system throughout 
all public service in the United States and in the various 
States. Some years ago the Chairman of the British Civil 
Service Commission, in talking to the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, stated that never, in the 
twenty-two years of his service, had a Member of Parliament 
or the head of any department of the British Government 
spoken or written to him urging preference in matters of 
appointment to a public position or promotion of one in the 
service. In its annual report, the Civil Service Commission 
urged that a real merit system could not reach the ideal on a 
half and half basis. So long as there is knowledge that some 
proportion of Federal positions which have nothing to do 
with political policies are going to be filled on a political 
basis with each change in administration, the pulling and 
hauling to get these positions is going to go on. Senators and 
Congressmen can be relieved but slightly from the most bur- 
densome and disagreeable part of their jobs unless the public 
thoroughly understands that only through competition can 
persons secure positions in the Government service. So long 
as there is political effort to fill some of the positions, it is 
rather difficult to create a public sentiment that will frown 
on similar efforts to fill other positions of a like nature, al- 
though not on the same basis. What the Civil Service Com- 
mission hopes for ultimately is the creation in this country 
of a sentiment similar to that which apparently prevails in 
Great Britain so that here in the United States it will be 
considered unethical for men in positions of political power 
to interest themselves in any way in the appointment to any 
given position of one person in preference to another, or in 
the promotion of any person already in the service in prefer- 
ence to another. "Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Still in the future, but a goal worth striving for. 


Reorganization of Federal 
Government Administration 


INCREASING THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT? 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, January 12, 1937 


has had experience as a legislator, as a subordinate in an 
executive department, as the Chief Executive of a State, 
and as one on whom, as President, the constitutional respon- 


I ADDRESS this message to the Congress as one who 


sibility for the whole of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment has lain for four years. 

Now that we are out of the trough of the depression, 
the time has come to set our house in order. The administra- 
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tive management of the government needs overhauling. We 
are confronted not alone by new activities, some of them 
temporary in character, but also by the growth of the work of 
the government matching the growth of the nation over more 
than a generation. 

Except for the enactment of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921, no extensive change in management has occurred 
since 1913 when the Department of Labor was established. 
The Executive structure of the government is sadly out of 
date. I am not the first President to report to the Congress 
that antiquated machinery stands in the way of effective ad- 
ministration and of adequate control by the Congress. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Herbert Hoover made repeated but not wholly successful 
efforts to deal with the problem. Committees of the Congress 
have also rendered distinguished service to the Nation through 
their efforts from time to time to point the way to improve- 
ment of governmental management and organization. 

The opportunity and the need for action now comes to 
you and to me. If we have faith in our republican form of 
government, and in the ideals upon which it has rested for 
150 years, we must devote ourselves energetically and cour- 
ageously to the task of making that government efficient. The 
great stake in efficient democracy is the stake of the common 
man. 

In these troubled years of world history, a self-govern- 
ment can not long survive unless that government is an effec- 
tive and efficient agency to serve mankind and carry out the 
will of the nation. A government without good management 
is a house builded on sand. 

In striving together to make our government more eff- 
cient, you and I are taking up in our generation the battle to 
preserve that freedom of self-government which our fore- 
fathers fought to establish and hand down to us. They struggled 
against tyranny, against non-representative controls, against 
government by birth, wealth, or class, against sectionalism. 
Our struggle now is against confusion, against ineffectiveness, 
against waste, against inefficiency. This battle, too, must be 
won, unless it is to be said that in our generation national self- 
government broke down and was frittered away in bad man- 
agement. 

Will it be said “democracy was a great dream, but it 
could not do the job?” Or shall we here and now, without 
further delay, make it our business to see that our American 
democracy is made efficient so that it will do the job that is 
required of it by the events of our time? 

I know your answer, and the answer of the Nation, be- 
cause after all, we are a practical people. We know good man- 
agement in the home, on the farm, and in business, big and 
little. If any nation can find the way to effective government 
it should be the American people through their own demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Over a year ago it seemed to me that this problem of 
administrative management of the Executive branch of the 
government should be a major order of business of this session 
of the Congress. Accordingly, after extended discussions and 
negotiations, I appointed a committee on administrative man- 
agement, to examine the whole problem broadly and to sug- 
gest for my guidance and your consideration a comprehensive 
and balanced program for dealing with the overhead organi- 
zation and management of the Executive branch as it is 
established under the Constitution. 


The committee has now completed its work, and I trans- 
mit to you its report, “Administrative Management in the 
Government of the United States.” I have examined this 
report carefully and thoughtfully and am convinced that it is 
a great document of permanent importance. I think that the 
general program presented by the committce is adequate, rea- 
sonable, and practical, and that it furnishes the basis for im- 
mediate action. The broad facts are known; the need is clear; 
what is now required is action. 


The Committee on Administrative Management points 
out that no enterprise can operate effectively if set up as is 
the government today. There are over 100 separate depart- 
ments, boards, commissions, corporations, authorities, agen- 
cies, and activities through which the work of the govern- 
ment is being carried on. Neither the President nor the 
Congress can exercise effective supervision and direction over 
such a chaos of establishments, nor can overlapping, duplica- 
tion, and contradictory policies be avoided. 

The committee has not spared me; they say, what has 
been common knowledge for twenty years, that the President 
can not adequately handle his responsibilities; that he is over- 
worked, that it is humanly impossible, under the system which 
we have, for him fully to carry out his constitutional duty as 
Chief Executive because he is overwhelmed with minor details 
and needless contacts arising directly from the bad organiza- 
tion and equipment of the government. I can testify to this. 
With my predecessors who have said the same thing over and 
over again, I plead guilty. 

The plain fact is that the present organization and 
equipment of the Executive Branch of the Government 
defeats the constitutional intent that there be a single re- 
sponsible Chief Executive to coordinate and manage the 
departments and activities in accordance with the laws en- 
acted by the Congress. Under these conditions the govern- 
ment cannot be thoroughly effective in working, under popu- 
lar control, for the common good. 

The committee does not spare the Controller General 
for his failure to give the Congress a prompt and complete 
audit each year, totally independent of administration, as 
a means of holding the Executive truly to accoount; nor for 
his unconstitutional assumption of executive power; nor for 
the failure to keep the accounting system of the Government 
up to date to serve as the basis of information, management, 
and control. 

The committee criticizes the use of boards and commis- 
sions in administration, condemns the careless use of “‘cor- 
porations” as government instrumentalities, and points out 
that the practice of creating independent regulatory commis- 
sions, who perform administrative work in addition to ju- 
dicial work, threatens to develop a “fourth branch” of the 
Government for which there is no sanction in the Consti- 
tution. Nor does the committee spare the inadequacy of the 
civil service system.t 

To meet this situation and bring our administrative 
management up to date, the committee presents an integrated 
five-point program which you will find set out in its report. 
It includes these major recommendations: 

1. Expand the White House staff so that the President 
may have a sufficient group of able assistants in his own office 


+(cf. “Our Stake in Civil Service,’ by Mitchell, Chief 
U. S. Civil Service, p. 248.) 
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to keep him in closer and easier touch with the widespread 
affairs of administration, and to make the speedier clear- 
ance of the knowledge needed for Executive decision. 

2. Strengthen and develop the managerial agencies of the 
government, particularly those dealing with the budget and 
efficiency research, with personnel and with planning, as 
management arms of the Chief Executive. 

3. Extend the merit system upward, outward, and down- 
ward to cover practically all non-policy-determining posts; 
reorganize the civil service system as a part of management 
under a single, responsible administrator, and create a citizen 
board to serve as the watch dog cf the merit system, and 
increase the salaries of key posts throughout the service so 
that the government may attract and hold in a career service 
men and women of ability and character. 


4. Overhaul the one hundred independent agencies, ad- 
ministrations, authorities, boards, and commissions, and place 
them by Executive order within one or the other of the follow- 
ing twelve major departments: State, Treasury, War, Jus- 
tice, Postoffice, Navy, Conservation, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Social Welfare, and Public Works; and place upon 
the Executive continuing responsibility for the maintenance 
of effective organization. 


5. Establish accountability of the Executive to the Con- 
gress by providing a genuine independent post-audit of all 
fiscal transactions by an auditor general, and restore to the 
Executive complete responsibility for accounts and cur- 
rent transactions. 


As you will see, this program rests. solidly upon the 
Constitution and upon the American way of doing things. 
There is nothing in it which is revolutionary, as every ele- 
ment is drawn from our own experience either in govern- 
ment or large-scale business. 

I endorse this program and feel confident that it will 
commend itself to you also with your knowledge of gov- 
ernment, and to the vast majority of the citizens of the 
country who want and believe in efficient self-government. 

No important advance can be made toward the major 
objectives of the program without the passage by the Con- 
gress of the necessary legislation. 


It will be necessary to provide for the establishment 
of two new departments, a department of social welfare 
and a department of public works, for the assignment by 
the President of all the miscellaneous activities to the twelve 
major departments thus provided, for reorganization of 
the civil service system, for modernizing and strengthening 
the managerial agencies of the Executive, and for making 
the Executive more strictly accountable to the Congress. 
By the creation of two new departments nearly one hundred 
agencies now not under regular departments can be con- 
solidated as to their administrative functions under a total of 
twelve regular departments of the government. 

The remaining elements of the five-point program, though 
they must await your action on the basic legislation, may 
be initiated through appropriations and executive orders. 

In placing this program before you I realize that it 
will be said that I am recommending the increase of the 
powers of the Presidency. This is not true. The Presidency 
as established in the Constitution of the United States has 
all of the powers that are required. In spite of timid souls 


in 1787 who feared effective government, the Presidency 
was established as a single strong chief executive office, in 
which was vested the entire executive power of the national 
government, even as the legislative power was placed in 
the Congress and the judicial in the Supreme Court. 

What I am placing before you is not the request for 
more power, but for the tools of management and the au- 
thority to distribute the work so that the President can 
effectively discharge those powers which the Constitution 
now places upon him. Unless we are prepared to abandon 
this important part of the Constitution, we must equip the 
President with authority commensurate with his responsibili- 
ties under the Constitution. 


The committee on administrative management, after 
a careful examination of recent attempts to reorganize the 
government and of State reorganizations carried out so ably 
by Governor Frank O. Lowden in Illinois. Governor Alfred 
E. Smith in New York, Governor Harry F. Byrd in Virginia, 
Governor William Tudor Gardiner in Maine, and by other 
Governors, accepts the view held by my distinguished predeces- 
sors that the detailed work of reorganization is, as President 
Theodore Roosevelt said over thirty years ago, “essentially 
executive in its nature.” 


The committee accordingly recommends that reorgani- 
zation should be a continuing duty and authority of the 
Chief Executive on the basis of standards set by the Congress. 


To make this safe, the committee insists, however, that 
the Congress keep a watchful eye upon reorganization both 
through the annual budget and through the maintenance of 
strict executive accountability to the Congress under the 
independent audit of all financial transactions by an auditor 
general. Under the proposed plan the Congress must by 
law establish the major departments and determine in ad- 
vance the general principles which shall guide the President 
in distributing the work of the government among these 
departments, and in this task the President is to act on the 
basis of careful research by the Bureau of the Budget and 
after conference with those primarily affected. 


Reorganization is not a mechanical task, but a human 
task, because government is not a machine, but a living 
organism. With these clear safeguards, and in view of our 
past muddling with reorganization, one cannot but accept 
the logic and wisdom of the recommendations, 


I would not have you adopt this five-point program, 
however, without realizing that this represents an important 
step in American history. If we do this, we reduce from 
over 100 down to a dozen the operating executive agencies 
of the government, and we bring many little bureaucracies 
under broad coordinated democratic authority. 


But in so doing, we shall know that we are going back 
to the Constitution, and giving to the Executive Branch 
modern tools of management and an up-to-date organiza- 
tion which will enable the government to go forward effi- 
ciently. We can prove to the world that American Govern- 
ment is both democratic and effective. 


In this program I invite your cooperation and pledge 
myself to deal energetically and promptly with the execu- 
tive responsibilities of reorganization and administrative man- 
agement, when you shall have made this possible by the neces- 
sary legislation. 
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Neutrality—What Kindr 


By BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, U. S. Senator, Missouri 
First broadcast, series “Congress Today,” auspices National Council for Prevention of War, over Inter-City Network, 


January 12, 1937 


American people as a whole than the question of the 

establishment of a permanent neutrality policy de- 
signed to keep us out of foreign wars with which we have 
no concern. 


N O question can possibly be of greater concern to the 


It is a fact lamentable but definite, tragic in its impli- 
cations, so certain that he who runs may read, that the 
post-war era has come to an end and that the world is once 
again wallowing in a pre-war era—that precarious condition 
where jealousies and hatreds between nations have been 
fanned to such a pitch, where international suspicion has 
been so acutely aroused, where excessive competition in arma- 
ments on every side has so set the hair trigger of calamity 
that the bad temper of a dictator, the ineptness of a diplomat, 
the crime of a fanatic may at any moment loose irremedi- 
able disaster upon the world. 


I do not wish to be an alarmist but it is not necessary 
to be one to recognize the threats of war in other portions 
of the world which make the danger of far-flung combat 
more imminent than it was at this season of the year 1914. 
Who of us that remember back to that tragic autumn will 
ever forget the shock with which we learned that hostilities 
on a major scale so long prepared for had actually begun? 
Who would assert that the skies are not now much more 
threatening than they were in January, 1914? 

I have not time in this brief period to assess the blame 
for past mistakes or even to lament the sacrifices of some 
of the flower of our youth in the last war. The question 
tonight is not how we might have kept out of the last war 
but how we may keep out of the next, how we may keep 
your boys and my boys from being sacrificed in quarrels 
which do not concern us. We are confronted not by theory 
but by the hard practical question of just how we propose 
to avoid being dragged into another general war if one 
comes. 


Let me say that I make no pretension to knowing of 
a policy which can provide an absolute and infallible guaran- 
tee against involvement in war. There is none, certainly 
none which can be written into law or enacted as legisla- 
tion. The only way to surely prevent our involvement in 
another war is to prevent that war from breaking out. But 
if nations insist on preparing for armed conflict and that 
conflict comes, then I insist that we must do everything in 
our power to stay out. And I believe that the United States 
can stay out of the next war if it wants to, and if it under- 
stands what is necessary to preserve neutrality and is willing 
to pay the price. The price will be high, its payment may be 
painful, but it will represent the greatest bargain in mere 
dollars and cents as well as the greatest moral victory in the 
history of civilization if it actually keeps us out of war. 

The sentiment of the American people today is over- 
whelming against our involvement in any foreign war. It 
was almost equally so in 1914. As late as 1916 a presidential 


election was decided on the slogan “he kept us out of war” 
but five months later we were fighting to “make the world 
safe for democracy” in the “war to end war.” 

Woodrow Wilson strove ardently to keep this country 
from drifting into war. He failed because we had no definite 
policy of neutrality before the war began and one could not 
be improvised while the war was in progress. After the 
sailing of the first munition ship in 1914, our feet were firmly 
committed to the path which led to war, provided the war 
lasted long enough. 

A real neutrality policy would involve the removal of 
protection from our foolhardy citizens who endanger the 
peace of the nation and their fellow citizens by deliberately 
traveling upon belligerent ships. It would mean the em- 
bargoing of the shipment of munitions and implements of 
war to all belligerents, the strict limitation of shipments of 
raw materials particularly suitable to the manufacture of 
munitions, and the export of other raw materials only at 
the risk of the buyer. It would involve the sacrifice of some 
transitory profits. But it would be far cheaper in the long 
run to sacrifice the tear-rusted, blood-stained profits of the 
munitions trade than to undergo the enormous sacrifice of 
blood and treasure which involvement in war would cost. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the pro- 
posed neutrality should be “mandatory” or “permissive.” 
Part of this discussion is undoubtedly due to a confusion of 
terms. No one questions that it is necessary to have some 
fact-finding authority to determine when a state of war 
exists of sufficient magnitude to justify the calling into effect 
of our whole neutrality legislation. No one can seriously 
doubt that this authority should be in the President. There 
is no place else to lodge such power. Now some people call 
this lodging discretion in the President and making the act 
permissive. I prefer to call it constituting the President as 
the fact-finding authority. Nomenclature is unimportant ex- 
cept as it may lead to confusion in issues. 

But once the facts have been determined, the course 
of our neutrality should be mandatory. Our embargoes and 
our whole neutrality policy must apply to all belligerents 
alike. To be effective its application must be automatic once 
a state of fact is declared. 

To allow a permissive power which might conceivably 
lead the United States into such a sorry pass as the Hoare- 
Laval attempt at oil sanctions against Italy in the Italian- 
Ethiopian crisis would be contrary to our entire aims for 
neutrality. To authorize any one—even the President—to 
select the aggressor nation is to authorize the commission 
of an act of war which we must be prepared to back up as an 
act of war. 

It is for the protection of the President and Congress 
that the neutrality policy of the United States should be 
made mandatory, automatic, ready to go into effect upon the 
finding of fact by the President. Remember that if it is dis- 
cretionary the pressure from commercial interests anxious to 
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revel in lush war profits will be terrific and insupportable 
both upon the President and Congress. Even with a manda- 
tory law in effect this pressure will be tremendous, but we 
would then be behind the bulwark of a law requiring 
repeal to alter its effect. 

Remember that we are now talking not with reference 
to a particular President or a particular Congress, but with 
reference to a permanent neutrality policy for the United 
States, to be settled upon before a crisis developed rather than 
in the hurly burly of war when it is too late. 

I believe that the declaration of a flat, mandatory, 
automatic policy of absolute neutrality is the greatest con- 
tribution we could possibly make to the peace of the world. 
If the nations of the world are made to realize that if they 
- persist in the course of madness they cannot be either financed 
or supplied from our shores, it will be the greatest deterrent 
to war which we could possibly contrive. Let us make it 
plain that Uncle Sam does not intend again to play Uncle 
Santa Claus to the war lords of the world. 

Let us not fool ourselves. After a war has been started 
all the public opinion in the world cannot change by one 
jot or tittle the manner in which the most desperate of the 










belligerents chooses to carry it on. The present disgraceful 
Spanish conflict proves this beyond peradventure. If one side 
uses gas or aerial bombing against the civilian population of 
the enemy, the other side will use the same weapons the 
next day. The munition makers of the world stand ready to 
produce them. 

Our only hope of keeping out of war, of keeping away 
from using gas or aerial bombs or from being on the re- 
ceiving end is to lay plans for keeping out of war now, be- 
fore the war has started. 

Our hope and safeguard lies in the statesmanlike and 
humanitarian attitude of President Roosevelt. He is the 
foremost statesman in the world. He has set an example to 
the world in his expressed determination to keep us out of 
war, come what may. He is entitled to the united support 
of the American people in his efforts to bring about the 
establishment of a neutrality policy before a crisis develops. 

The time for action is now. A little later may be too 
late. Let us put our own house in order. Let us announce to 
the world that we have determined upon a policy of real 
neutrality designed to prevent us from being entangled in 
the quarrels of any other nations. 


Liberal Education 


THE SELECTIVE PRINCIPLE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President, Harvard University 


Before Association of American Colleges, Washington, January 14, 1937 
[ABBREVIATED] 


N the one side we hear it stated that primarily the 
() college is concerned with training the mind, primarily 

concerned with selecting and training young men 
and women of intellectual promise for positions in after life 
which require general intelligence and a high order of mental 
capacity. On the other side, we hear it proclaimed that the 
purpose of a college education is not to train specialists, 
but to educate for a fuller life all the students (perhaps, 
indeed, all young Americans). he one pole may be desig- 
nated as education for intellectual leadership; the other, edu- 
cation for citizenship. To a lay audience it would be worth 
emphasizing at this point that if there is one thing that 
is certain in this most uncertain debate about education, it 
is that no academic institution exists primarily for any one 
single purpose. The American college and the American 
university exist for many purposes and the problem, as I 
see it, is to keep the balance between the various necessary 
objectives and not let our powers of vision be destroyed by 
focussing too long and too intently on any one particular 
bull’s-eye. 

For example, I take it that we must all strive to im- 
prove the education in our respective institutions to the end 
that our graduates will be better prepared to lead “the good 
life,’—the life of a civilized individual in a democratic 
country. But if in concentrating our attention on this prob- 
lem we allow our selective machinery to grow rusty, we are 
failing in an equally important task—the task of providing 
the leaders for the future. And by the leaders I do not mean 
the geniuses but the outstanding men in professional life, the 
leaders of the bar, the judges on the bench, the physicians 


of eminence, the engineers of distinction, the public servants 
of unusual capacity, the administrators in private industry 
who carry forward successfully the great enterprises en- 
trusted to their care. 

What is this machinery by which the colleges play their 
part in selecting and training the most able young men 
and women? Clearly it is our old heritage of stiff courses, 
a stimulating atmosphere making for hard work, examina- 
tions, rank lists, “honor standing.” But how seriously should 
we take all this paraphernalia of the academic world which 
we have inherited from an unenlightened past? Can we 
trust methods evolved by a generation ignorant of those 
beguiling phrases which today are the watchwords of edu- 
cational reform? Take the question of examinations and the 
system of grading. Are academic tests of any value except 
as police measures? Do they do more than insure that our 
students will study faithfully the subject matter designed 
to make them better citizens? Perhaps such questions are 
an impertinence when addressed to this audience. But I 
venture to think that it is not the first time you have heard 
them. Fortunately the answer is older than the questions. It 
runs something like this: the community at large must have 
information about the ability of the students who graduate 
from our colleges. The community cannot afford to provide 
professional education for those who cannot profit by it; 
indeed, the individual himself cannot afford to start down 
a dark or dimly lighted blind alley. The future employer— 
be it the state in its many ramifications, the law office, the 
hospital, or industry—must have as much knowledge as 
possible as to the capacity of applicants for positions. For 
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these reasons a college faculty cannot be too much concerned 
with the problem of providing adequate tests and examina- 
tions for sorting and classifying the graduates. One may 
well raise the question at this point, how in practice does our 
procedure actually operate? It is all very well to say that 
our examinations are a vital part of our selective machinery 
but does it actually work this way in American colleges today ? 
I can present, of course, no exhaustive mass of testimony to 
answer the question, but I should like to read into the record, 
as it were, some very interesting facts which have recently 
come to my attention. 

A committee of the Harvard Law School faculty has 
been making a study of the cases of more than 4000 who 
have entered the School in recent years. They have com- 
pared the standing of each of these men in his college work 
and his success in the examinations at the end of his first 
year in the Harvard Law School. The results prove once 
again what has been proved many times but not always be- 
lieved,—namely, that there is a close correlation between 
success in college and success in the Law School. (I may 
remark parenthetically that it is equally clear, and in this 
case generally believed, that there is a high correlation be- 
tween success in the Law School and success in after life 
at the bar.) Take the case of 803 graduates of Harvard 
College as an example. In each of the seven years under 
examination, one-half to 90 per cent of the men who did not 
have a full C average in their four years of college failed in 
their first-year examinations, and of the entire lot of these 
low-standing men three-quarters failed to get the law degree 
in due course. None of these men had an A record and only 
2.5 per cent had B records. Hindsight is better than fore- 
sight, and it is now clear that it would have been better for 
all concerned if these men had never been admitted to the 
School. I am glad to say that with our revised admission 
policy such men will not be admitted in the future. 

The examination of the college records of the men 
from many colleges which send us a considerable number 
of students each year revealed a similar situation. In each 
college a critical grade can be found which marks the line 
between those who are “good risks” in the Harvard Law 
School and those who are “bad risks.” By means of such 
critical grades, admission to the Harvard Law School will 
be controlled in the future. By keeping the statistics up to 
date the situation with respect to each individual college 
can be reassessed from time to time and the line drawn 
higher or lower as the facts may indicate. 

This high correlation between the work of the colleges 
and the Harvard Law School undoubtedly would be found 
to hold in other law schools and in general in the graduate 
professional schools. Probably the correlation in the case of 
the law is somewhat higher than it would be in medicine, 
for example; but I think the case of the man who does badly 
in college and brilliantly in the professional schools is just 
as mythical in medicine as in law. Probably a higher corre- 
lation still could be obtained if certain aptitudes could be 
tested in the case of men going on in science and medicine 
if all the college subjects were not treated as of equal prog- 
nostic value. But this is for the future to work out. At pres- 
ent it seems to me clear that the selective machinery of the 
American college is performing an effective service and is 
every day sifting our students to good advantage. But there 
is one important point to be noted in connection with the 


Law School studies. The position of the line varies greatly 
from college to college. The position of the critical grade 
which emerges from the Law School studies is very different 
in different institutions, different with respect to the honor 
standards of the college in question and different with respect 
to the passing mark. What are the causes of these very large 
differences? If we were sure of the answer to this question, 
we might make a long step forward in education. 

May I give you for what it is worth my analysis of the 
situation. There are, it seems to me, three important varia- 
bles. The first is the way the grades are distributed among 
the class, the relative and absolute grading standard. In 
some institutions the professors may be much more soft- 
hearted than in others and on the average award a higher 
percentage of good marks. But this cannot be the only 
factor—the discrepancies between institutions are too great. 
A second factor is the general intellectual level of the 
student body in the college in question. By manipulating the 
admission policy one could clearly raise or lower the position 
of the line I have mentioned. Tracing this factor further 
would lead us to the schools and their selective and edu- 
cational processes, but that is another story. The third 
variable would be the one which to many people would 
seem to be much the most important—the nature of the 
instruction. Some of you may say at once that with good 
instruction the critical average in any institution could be 
lowered so that every graduate would be a good risk in a 
professional school. That is a comforting point of view for 
any educator to have, but I wonder, frankly I not only 
wonder but I have grave doubts. 

A consideration of this third variable raises an im- 
portant point, and the answer one gives reveals his funda- 
mental educational philosophy. I am, I must admit, an edu- 
cational Calvinist. I have but little faith in salvation by 
good works and a large measure of belief in predestination 
if not at birth at least at the college entrance age! If you 
agree with this point of view you will feel that the exami- 
nation standards and the intrinsic quality of the students 
determine the absolute intellectual standing of a particular 
college fully as much as the type and quality of the instruc- 
tion. Furthermore you will side with those who measure 
the effectiveness of the courses primarily from the point 
of view of an evaluation of the sifting and sorting process. 
Good teaching you will say is teaching which stimulates 
every last student to show all that he has in him; good 
teaching makes the brilliant loafer impossible; it provides a 
series of tests with memory playing a secondary role and so 
difficult that those who come to the top have real intellectual 
capacity. In short, the examinations are real trial heats and 
not jogs around the track with all the squad trying for first 
place. From this viewpoint the subject matter is wholly 
secondary provided one keeps within certain limits—of 
course, you can’t judge a runner by the time he makes going 
a mile on a motorcycle. But let me refer you to Macaulay’s 
famous speech in the House of Commons in 1833 when he 
first put forward his scheme of competitive examinations 
which was to reform first the Indian Service and then 
transform the whole British Civil Service. 

Speaking on the subject of the proposed competitive 
examinations for positions in the East India Company, he 
answered his objectors as follows: 
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“It is said, I know, that examinations in Latin, in 
Greek, and in mathematics, are no tests of what men will 
prove to be in life. I am perfectly aware, that they are not 
infallible tests; but that they are tests I confidently maintain. 
Look at every walk of life—at this House—at the other 
House—at the Bar—at the Bench—at the Church—and 
see whether it be not true, that those who attain high dis- 
tinction in the world are generally men who were dis- 
tinguished in their academic career. .. . Whether the English 
system of education be good or bad is not now the question. 
Perhaps I may think that too much time is given to the 
ancient languages and to the abstract sciences. But what 
then? Whatever be the languages—whatever be the sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, the fashion to teach, those 
who become the greatest proficients in those languages and 
those sciences, will generally be the flower of the youth— 
the most acute—the most industrious—the most ambitious 
of honourable distinctions. If the Ptolemaic system were 
taught at Cambridge, instead of the Newtonian, the senior 
wrangler would nevertheless be in general a superior man 
to the wooden spoon. If, instead of learning Greek, we 
learned the Cherokee, the man who understood the Cherokee 
best, who made the most correct and melodious Cherokee 
verses—who comprehended most accurately the effect of the 
Cherokee particles—would generally be a superior man to 
him who was destitute of these accomplishments. If astrology 
were taught at our Universities, the young man who cast 
nativities best would generally turn out a superior man. If 
alchymy were taught, the young man who showed most 
activity in the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, would gen- 
erally turn out a superior man.” 

No more enthusiastic proponent of a selective system 
based on intellectual ability ever spoke on this subject to 
a hostile audience than Macaulay. And yet it was not until 
twenty years after that his proposals were taken seriously by 
the East India Company. The speech from which I have 
quoted was delivered in 1833, but it was not until 1854 
that Macaulay became chairman of the committee which 
wrote the first report outlining in detail how these revolu- 
tionary plans were to be put into effect. And if you will bear 
with me for yet another quotation, note what the chairman 
then wrote: 

“Nothing can be further from our wish than to hold 
out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of small 
depth. We are of opinion that a candidate ought to be al- 
lowed no credit at all for taking up a subject in which he is 
a mere smatterer. Profound and accurate acquaintance with 
a single language ought to tell more than bad translations 
and themes in six languages. A single paper which shows 
that the writer thoroughly understands the principles of the 
differential calculus ought to tell more than twenty super- 
ficial and incorrect answers to questions about chemistry, 
botany, minerology, metaphysics, logic, and English history. 

“ _, . Skill in Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, 
no direct tendency to form a judge, a financier, or a diplo- 
matist. But the youth who does best what all the ablest 
and most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, 
will generally prove a superior man.... ” 

The English public came gradually to Macaulay’s views 
about the value of competitive examinations (examinations, 
let it be noted, not very different from those required for high 
honors in the various subjects in Oxford and Cambridge.) 


Thus developed an institution which Macaulay’s nephew 
and biographer viewed with justifiable pride as being “a sys- 
tem to which, more than to any other cause, we owe it that our 
political morality grows purer as our political institutions 
become more popular—a system which the most far-seeing 
of American statesmen already regard with a generous envy, 
knowing, as they have only too good reason to know, that it is 
the one and only specific against jobbery and corruption which 
are fast undermining the efficacy of their administration and 
debasing their standards of national virtue.” Thus wrote 
G. O. Trevelyan in 1876, and in the English sense of the 
term we still have no competitive civil service. 

Though Macaulay was so catholic in his taste as to 
subject matter, he was most uncompromising, let it be marked, 
on the matter of concentration, and had no patience with 
smattering. Here the American college has followed him, 
and, as I have seen the programs of those who enter our 
graduate schools, there is hardly any institution which does 
not require that a third to one-half of a student’s time be 
devoted to some one field. This is the accepted practice, and 
I take it that we proclaim it as good, provided the field is 
one which, like Greek (or Cherokee) and unlike tap-dancing, 
is a’ real test of intellectual power. 

You can diagnose the situation as you will but my guess 
is that the colleges whose pass men as well as honor men 
show real intellectual vigor are those which provide many 
stiff courses in difficult subjects. They are the colleges whose 
students get a real intellectual “workout” and where the ex- 
aminations spread out the students over an extended scale. 
On the other hand, I imagine that in those colleges whose 
honor men even are “bad risks” the reverse of this situation 
would be found to prevail. There might be there, I suspect, 
too many offerings in those fields where only the most in- 
genious can set examinations which test mental capacity and 
intellectual power. I name no subjects as being intrinsically 
difficult or easy, but you all know what I mean—Cherokee 
will do as a blanket designation for one type, fencing and 
tap-dancing will do as a general title for the other. It seems 
to me self-evident that to the extent that we give up the old 
disciplines which we are sure of as proving ground for in- 
tellectual talent, we are jeopardizing the selective principle 
in our educational machinery. 

I have tried to make it evident in what I have just said 
that I do not regard the requirements of high standing in 
old-fashioned subjects taken in large doses (concentration) 
as being the equivalent of training specialists. I consider 
such a procedure simply as being the only sure-fire selective 
machinery we possess. By the same token I refuse to admit 
that it is necessary to introduce special courses in order to 


provide training for citizenship or make available a liberal — 


education. I believe that in a well-balanced academic com- 
munity with proper arrangements for social life among the 
students, the liberal element in education is largely supplied 
indirectly. Of course, this method is impossible where all or 
almost all the students major in the same field whether it 
be applied science or the social sciences, or tap-dancing. Hence 
the need of having in every college of the liberal arts tra- 
dition, strong departments in all fields to attract able stu- 
dents. Hence the need of having a wide variety of subjects 
in which a student may major. As to the question of admit- 
ting new fields of study to the time-honored list, that is a 
dificult matter. Certainly the proponents of each educa- 
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tional innovation must be made to prove their case. There 
are some strange new arrivals registered on the academic 
books; a great many subjects have obtained recognition as 
being suitable for a student in a liberal arts college. But I 
pass over the question of the advisability of some of the 
strangest of these having been admitted. I am not the hotel 
detective, but if I were I should keep a sharp watch on cer- 
tain of the most recent newcomers for they wear the flashy 
clothes of highly suspicious characters. 

“Nothing can be further from our wish than to hold 
out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of small 
depth. . .. A candidate ought to be allowed no credit at all 
for taking up a subject in which he is a mere smatterer.” 
Such were Macaulay’s old-fashioned notions. Perhaps even 
today every one will admit that he was right as far as the 
selective aspect of the educational process is concerned, per- 
haps even as far as education is believed to consist in train- 
ing the mind (if you like this phrase, which I don’t). But 
there must be many advocates of survey courses and require- 
ments of an elementary knowledge of this and that who 
would protest against these views of Macaulay, hoary with 
a hundred years of antiquity. In the complex world of the 
twentieth century must not every educated man have an 
acquaintance with many diverse subjects? If this be true 
and with only four college years available can we provide 
more than a bowing acquaintance? So runs the argument 
often heard in many different forms. That there is some- 
thing in it we must admit; something but not very much. 
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If you regard a liberal education as a continuing process 
going on throughout life, the smattering acquired in college 
is of value only if it is the small beginning from which great 
things slowly develop. If it remains a smattering which every 
year wears thinner then it is worse than no education. But 
after all it all depends on your ideal of a liberally educated 
man. If your test is the ability to do crossword puzzles or 
to answer twenty miscellaneous informational questions, then, 
of course “knowledge of wide surface and small depth” is 
just the thing. A knowledge of history is, perhaps, the one 
common denominator in the liberal arts programs which will 
be developed in this country during the next fifty years. But 
much as I admire history as a medium for transmitting those 
values essential to a liberal education, I believe that a person 
who has soaked himself in one significant period is better 
educated than he who knows by heart an historical outline 
of the last ten centuries. 

As far as so-called positive knowledge is concerned, it 
seems to me to play a minor role in liberal education. Few 
of the values which feed the human soul can be found by 
studying mere information. Physical science, for example, 
for the non-scientist partakes of the quality of art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy only when viewed historically. Filling 
courses with masses of material which can be memorized for 
the purposes of examination does not add anything to the 
curriculum from the point of view of the selective process 
or of providing a liberal education. 

It is certainly worth while discussing and discussing 
again the whole subject of what is a liberal education. It is 
important to debate every detail and explore every new 
suggestion. But I am sure we all agree that in the last 
analysis the liberalizing effect of a college education flows 
from the atmosphere of the institution. I often wonder why 
students flocked to the universities in the Middle Ages, why 
they swarmed to Oxford and Cambridge in the first years of 
the 17th century. Undoubtedly there are many explanations 
and we shall never be able to decipher the whole story. But 
it seems to me one of the most impelling reasons must have 
been that in those ancient academic communities the student 
came in contact with a vital force which was to be found 
nowhere else. It was the force of men devoted to a calling, 
men relatively free from material ambitions, men whose 
passionate attention was focused on an inner life, a life of 
scholarship and contemplation. To have had such scholars 
for teachers was to have realized the living significance of 
the phrase “things which are not seen are eternal.’’ Was it 
not for such an experience that even those who had no 
thought of the church as a calling eagerly sought the uni- 
versities in former centuries? And today, though our col- 
leges are secular and welcome students of every faith and 
only by the broadest use of the term can their atmosphere 
be described as religious, nevertheless is not the same experi- 
ence to be gained? Does not the same spirit live among our 
scholars and transmit the same message in different words 
to each succeeding generation? So it seems to me, gentlemen, 
and this message I believe is the fundamental basis of a liberal 
education. 





